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An Unparalleled Opportunity. 


One of the most urgent questions now before the 
nation is whether the immediate effect of the Euro- 
pean war is to be to greatly increase the armaments 
of the United States. Whatever the outcome may 
be at the present time of the army and navy con- 
test in Congress, the conflict is certain to go on for 
years, and all the friends of peace in every quarter 
of the nation must be on the alert and not allow 
themselves to be deceived by specious pretexts. Mili- 
tarism has wrecked Europe, and will wreck our 
America just as surely, in spite of splendid interna- 
tional arbitration treaties and courts, if it is not 
driven to the wall and given its death blow. What 
is the outlook? 

On January 16 thé Naval Committee reported to 
the House of Representatives the Naval Appropria- 
tion bill, which carried, all told, the sum of $145,- 
500,000. Enormous as this sum is, the report was 


considered, under the circumstances, to be quite con- 
servative. It carried only $3,000,000 more than the 
naval budget of the previous year. But several mem- 
bers of Congress and numerous citizens have been 
urging, and are still urging, much larger appropria- 
tions for national defense, whatever that may mean. 
Instead of two huge battleships, recommended by 
the committee, certain members of both Houses are 
clamoring for three, or even four, new dreadnaughts 
The Army Appropriation bill, which has just been 
passed on January 22, appropriating $101,000.000 
(last year it was $94,000,000 plus), was treated in 
the same way, the militarist Representatives ficht- 
ing to the last for additional appropriations, though 
they met with no encouragement from either Demo- 
cratic or Republican leaders. 

It is at least encouraging to know that the Naval 
Committee has rejected all the proposals, appeals, 
threats, and direful prophesies put forth in favor of 
further increasing the appropriations for the navy, 
and has limited itself to practically the budget of last 
vear. There is reason to believe that the committee’s 
appropriations will not be added to on the floor of 
the House, though a number of Representatives are 
proposing to make a big fight for larger sums. On 
the other hand, many members will speak and 
vote against the committee’s report, entirely 
extravagant, and there is a possible chance that 
the two battleships may be reduced to one. Cer- 
tainly this ought to be the result. There are no 
enemies in sight from any quarter of the hori- 
zon. Two years ago the appropriation, voted for 
by both the House and Senate with considerable 
majorities, provided for only one new dreadnaught, 
and there is not a particle of reason in favor 
of any increase of that number now. The vote for 
two ships last year seems to have been dictated purely 
by political considerations—anything to beat the 
other party, as it was election year. 

Our brave militarists of the ultra patriotic type 
are hard to understand. Are they determined to 
have war at any rate, reason or no reason? There 
may have been some ground for fear of war in past 
vears, but none whatever at the present time. The 
European nations are involved in a war so extensive, 
so deadly and ruinous, as would make it impossible 
now for any one of them to have a conflict with the 
United States with its hundred millions of people 
They are destroying their armies and navies as fast 
as possible. The great armies of Germany, Russia, 
France, Austria, England and the rest are being 
beaten to pieces with incredible swiftness. T'he mere 
thought of how many millions of men have been 
slaughtered during the six’ months of the fighting 
makes one stand paralyzed at the recital. In less 


as 
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than six months, as the Navy Year Book recounts, 
Germany has lost forty-seven ships of all classes, 
England thirty-one, Russia four, France five, Austria 
five, Japan five, Turkey two. If the conflict goes 
on another six months or more it looks as if these 
great armaments, which have been considered in- 
vincible, will be practically destroyed. With the im- 
mense armaments destroyed and the colossal debts 
saddled upon the crushed people no war could possi- 
hiv be undertaken by any one of these powers against 
America within the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion. Even our loudest-mouthed militarists might 
well bow their heads and grow silent before this hor- 
rible spectacle. America has at the present moment 
the supreme opportunity to check immediately the 
growth of armaments in the western world and to 
stand ready when the moment shall come, as it will 
come soon, to make it impossible for humanity ever 
again to become involved in such a colossal and in- 
human crime as is now being witnessed. 





_ 
The Major Premise. 

The appalling conditions in Europe bring a great op- 
portunity, and with that opportunity a subtle danger, to 
those of us who are proud to be known, in the half- 
patronizing, half-approving term of the day, as the 
Peace People. The opportunity lies in the fact that— 
barring a few professional soldiers and others lacking 
even that excuse—the whole world stands aghast at the 
realization of what war actually means. Never before in 
history did men loathe war as they are loathing it today. 
The harvest truly is ready. 

The danger is that we may lose our unique opportu- 
nity through the scattering of our energies, through get- 
ting confused and ensnared in the multitude of consid- 
erations and possibilities which the war brings to the 
Our task is to keep 
one single issue burning into the general human con- 
sciousness: That the world can and must find some other 
way to settle differences of opinion than by the slaughter 


minds of thinking men and women. 


of men and the starvation of women and children. This 
issue is clear-cut enough and big enough, God knows, to 
demand the undivided energies of every one of us. The 


late Professor Cramb to the contrary, there is nothing 
in it that transcends human reason. Our road is clearly 
marked, but it is far from an easy thing to stick to it. 
The by-paths are many and lead alluringly from the 
main road—and they lead to things worth while in them- 
We can perhaps resist the temptation to which 
some newspapers are already succumbing—to treat the 


selves. 


war as a gigantic sporting event, a sort of cosmic foot- 
ball game. We may turn away from the enjoyment of 
the grim humor of a situation where nine nations are all 
fighting a defensive war. It is harder to put aside the 
study of the technical factors in warfare, artillery, and 
aircraft, dreadnaught and submarine, contraband and 


blockade. The economic effects of war are for the best 
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of reasons demanding our attention, even in this neutral 
country. We have a human interest in searching for the 
immediate causes of the conflict, and a human wish for 
the triumph of whichever we may believe to be the better 
We are tempted to speculate upon the probable 
result, to forecast the changes upon the map of Europe, 
and the terms of peace. And there is the final tempta- 
tion to expound the lessons for our own land, whether, 
for example, the war has pointed to a big navy for us, or 
a little navy, or a middle-sized navy. 

All these things are of vital human interest, but for 
It is not for us to sug- 
gest compromises or even solutions. Our task is to keep 
These things 
have all to do with minor premises or true or false con- 
The major premise is that after this there 
must be no more wars. Delendum est bellum. The 
world has been aroused, but it will be no slight task to 
keep it from falling back into lethargy. We must re- 
member that people can get used literally to anything. 
We are today so benumbed by the daily stories of death 
that the frightful destruction of life in the Italian earth- 
quakes leaves us almost untouched. Our senses are 
drugged with horror. 

To reiterate, our opportunity and our task is to keep 
the emphasis in the right place, upon the sanctity of 
human life and of the individual human career. When 
enough men and women are saying that war must go, 
and are making this the major premise in their reason- 
ing, and not before, war will go, and the question of de- 
ciding how it will go may then be left to the experts upon 
international relations—the lawyers and financiers, the 
diplomatists and legislators.—K. 


cause, 


the moment they are not for us. 
hammering away at the major premise. 


clusions. 


The Peace Women’s First Demand. 





The late Justice Brewer was one of the noblest and 
most constant workers for the peace cause whom our 
country has known in recent years; and the peculiar 
services rendered by some of his later utterances stand 
out distinct in the grateful memory of all who were asso- 
ciated with him in our movement. No one has in this 
time warned the country more impressively of the serious 
menace to the interests of peace and the welfare of the 
country resulting from the gradual massing of such im- 
mense numbers of military and naval officers, active and 
retired, at the National Capital, with their pervasive 
social influence and their constant and influential inter- 
course with the members of Congress and of the Admin- 


istration. He emphasized as hardly any other the suffi- 


ciency of non-intercourse for the enforcement of inter- 
national decisions, when the inter-nation is once orga- 
nized, should any enforcement ever be required. He un- 
doubtedly believed with Senator Root that the adequate 
ultimate sanction of international decrees would prove 
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to be the enlightened public opinion of the world; but 
should anything more than that ever be required in deal- 
ing with a recalcitrant nation there would be, as Justice 
Brewer believed, no need of force and fighting, but non- 
intercourse would be the effectual compelling instru- 
ment. No other American has spoken more memorably 
of the great new force which woman was destined to 
exercise in our civilization, and more strongly in Amer- 
ica than elsewhere, in behalf of international peace. 
“There never was a time since the beginning of days,” 
he wrote in one eloquent passage, “that woman longed 
for bloodshed or the carnage of war, and the more fully 
she realizes its waste and destruction the more earnest 
will become her opposition. Nowhere in the world is 
she so potent a force in public life as in this country, and 
you may be sure that that force will be ere long concen- 
trated in steadfast opposition to war and in favor of the 
settlement of international disputes by arbitration. She 
cannot be sneered or laughed out of her faith, and he 
who looks for public recognition in this country will do 
well to take note of this fact.” 

It was fitting indeed that the recent impressive meet- 
ing for the launching of the Woman’s Peace Party, 
which is noticed elsewhere in this number of the Apvo- 
CATE OF PeEaAceE, should have been held here in Justice 
Brewer’s home city, the National Capital, which he 
worked so earnestly to keep from becoming a military 
center, and where none would have hailed the inaugura- 
tion of such a,movement by the women of America more 
earnestly than he. That great peace demonstration and 
the things which have followed it furnish a striking 
justification of his confidence and fulfilment of his 
prophecy as to the part which women are to play in the 
peace movement. A great part indeed they have already 
played, both in America and Europe, for many years; 
but the reinforcement which they are now to bring the 
cause, profoundly moved as they everywhere are by the 
present awful European catastrophe, is to be something 
distineter and larger than we have dared dream of until 
now. 

We believe that the earnest leaders among American 
and European women are entitled to peculiar praise not 
only for the seriousness with which they conceive their 
duty, but for the directness with which they emphasize 
the central point which should be considered in a crisis, 
brushing away the side issues and the diplomacy to which 
many men are apt to give too anxious and detailed at- 
tention. The first demand of the platform adopted with 
such enthusiasm by the women at their Washington con- 
vention was for the immediate calling of a convention of 
the neutral nations in the interest of peace. Is this not 
the common sense of the situation, and is it not the im- 
We hear much about the obligation to 


perative duty? 
make international usage and morality conform to the 
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standards accepted by individual citizens in their rela 
tions with each other in the nation. There should be, 
we are often told and we often say, no double standard 
of political morality. Yet nothing is surer than that, 
when there is fighting and disorder in the community, 
the orderly and peaceful elements in that community at 
once unite to put a stop to it or bring themselves to bear 
Why should the 


great group of neutral and peaceful nations permit this 


in the most influential way possible. 


most frightful and most general of wars to go on indefi- 
nitely with no powerful or concerted effort to put a stop 
to it? 
in demanding that a powerful and concerted effort in 


We believe that the women were perfectly right 


behalf of peace is the paramount and immediate duty of 
the neutral nations; and we are of those who refuse to 
believe that such a concerted effort would amount to 
nothing. 

Is it not the duty of the United States to lead in such 
an effort, to make itself a rallying point for the neutral 
nations of the world? The mere spectacle of the repre- 
sentatives of all these nations coming together at The 
Hague for solemn deliberation upon the welfare of the 
world could not fail of most decisive effect. To our 
thinking, it accuses mankind that such action has been 
so long delayed. We believe that the warring nations 
themselves are full of anxious and aching hearts to which 
such action would come as a beacon of hope and a great 
light in the darkness. This would be the fitting action 
of a true League of Peace; and we trust that from now 
on there will never be a war in the world without the 
neutral nations immediately recognizing it as their affair 
and at once bringing their representatives together to 
deliberate about it and furnish a rational and worthy 
solution of the problems involved. The women have laid 
the primary emphasis in the right place and we are all 
their debtors.—M. 

. = 

Our readers are reminded that the 17th of February 
will be the anniversary of the ratification of the Treaty 
of Ghent, which ended the War of 1812. This date has 
been selected by the American Peace Centenary Commit- 
tee as one which should be generally observed through- 
out the country, although the larger program for the 
celebration of the hundred years of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain has been given up on 
account of the European war. The churches are asked 
to observe the 14th of this month as Centenary Sunday. 
Special emphasis should be laid on the blessings of peace 
between our country and Great. Britain, and also with 
other nations, as well as on the value and strength of a 
policy of international friendship and pacific settlement 
of difficulties. Many helpful documents have been issued 
for the use of ministers, teachers, and others in prepar- 
ing programs. The Church Peace Union and the Fed 
eral Council of Churches have printed in pamphlet form 
certain excerpts from the new book of Prof. William 
Archibald Dunning on “The British Empire and the 
United States,” which will be found most suggestive. 
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Editorial Notes. 
American League he organization of The American 
to Limit League to Limit Armaments has now 
Armaments. q 


been completed and its active propa- 
ganda work begun. Its purpose is “to combat mili- 
tarism and the spread of the militaristic spirit in the 
United States.” It intends “to promote a sane national 
policy for the preservation of international law and 
order with the least reliance upon force.” No dues are 
asked, and any one sympathizing with these aims is eli- 
gible to membership. The plan of organization is sim- 
ple, there being a President and a Council of not less 
than 15 members, in which body is vested the executive 
power. The President is Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
and the Secretary is L. Hollingsworth Wood, 43 Cedar 
street, New York. This new organization represents a 
large and growing sentiment in this country, and the 
greater its membership the stronger will be its appeal. 
In this one of its resolutions all peace people can heartily 
join: 

Resolved, That the true policy of this country is not to 
increase its land and sea forces, but to retain for productive 
and humanizing outlay the vast sums demanded for arma- 
ments, and to wait steadfastly for the day when we may 
offer our disinterested aid in helping the nations of Europe, 
crippled and prostrate by excess of militarism, to free them- 
selves and the world from the waste and the terror of 
heaped-up instruments of destruction. 

On January 15 the American League to Limit Arma- 
ments held its second meeting at Columbia University. 
The speakers were: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, and Dr. Frederick Lynch. The first 
public mass meeting was scheduled to be held in Cooper 
Union on January 26. 





Criminology 
and War. 


Mr. Arthur MacDonald, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., a leading student of 
criminology, honorary president of the 
Third International Congress of Criminal Anthropol- 
ogy, has some interesting conclusions concerning the 
bearing of criminology on war. Among what he terms 
the principles of criminal anthropology are these: 


“1. Degrees of criminality should be estimated ac- 
cording to detriment to the community. From this 
point of view international crime, or war, is by far the 
greatest of all crimes. 

“2. History is mainly history of the abnormal, espe- 
cially war, and one of the objects of criminal anthropol- 
ogy is to lessen and prevent war. Montaigne says: ‘It 
is more barbarous to kill a live man than to roast and 
eat a dead one.’ ” 


Mr. MacDonald says that war is always a retrogres- 
sion to savagery. All soldiers must learn to kill without 
emotion or scruple. They can thus retrograde to a mem- 
tality inferior to that of many animals, and in many 
cases descend to such a low plane of morality as to de- 
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light in killing. “The effect of military discipline and 
service on sex morality needs no comment.” . 

Through history, he maintains, we have been misled 
to suppose that war was the normal condition of the 
human race, whereas it is the exceptional and the ab- 
normal. One of the greatest opportunities ever given 
to the students of any science belongs to the criminal 
anthropologist today—the prevention of war. Beside 
it the diminution of all other forms of crime sink to a 
minor importance. Mr. MacDonald’s theses deserve 
careful consideration and study. 





Scandinavian 
Kings Meet. 


On the 17th of December last there 
occurred a meeting at Malmé, Sweden, 
of the three sovereigns of Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden, the importance of which at this 
particular time is very great. King Gustav took the 
initiative, and in issuing the invitation to Kings Chris- 
tian and Haakon to meet him at the port of Malmé, on 
the southern boundary of his kingdom, indicated that 
his earnest desire was for continued co-operation and 
friendship and the preservation of neutrality. No ques- 
tion of an alliance or entente seems to have been raised. 
The monarchs attended church service together, visited 
schools, and attended a brilliant dinner at the royal resi- 
dence. It was noted that they were dressed as civilians 
when the meeting took place. The memory of the Swe- 
dish and Norwegian sovereigns waving farewell to King 
Christian as his boat left the quay, and « few minutes 
afterward the cordial parting of King Haakon from 
King Gustav, as the former took his special train for 
Norway, will long remain with the throngs assembled 
at the port. 





Death of Miss 
Grace H. Dodge. 


In the death, on December 27, in 
New York City, of Grace H. Dodge, the 
peace cause, as well as all philanthropic 
and humanitarian movements, has lost a great friend 
and supporter. Miss Dodge was a daughter of the late 
William E. Dodge and great-granddaughter of David 
Low Dodge, the “father of the modern peace movement.” 
She was a noble, genuine, and unassuming Christian 
woman, who during her entire life devoted herself to 
educational and benevolent causes, especially those for 
the help of women and girls. She was known most 
widely perhaps as President of the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association of the United 
States. She was also the founder of the Working Girls’ 
Society and of the Travelers’ Aid, for the protection of 
women who arrive alone at railroad stations and steam- 
ship piers. She was always actively interested in educa- 
tion, having been made, in 1886, the first woman mem- 
ber of the Board of Education of New York City. She 
was one of the founders of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
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University, and was its treasurer and one of its trustees. 
The Board of Trustees of the American College for 
Girls, in Constantinople, had her for its president. Her 
instrumentality in founding the National Consumers’ 
League and the State Charities Aid Association is also 
widely acknowledged. She first became actively con- 
nected with the international peace movement at the 
time of the First National Peace Congress, in New York 
City, in 1907. Since that time she had been a warm 
friend of the work of the American Peace Society, send- 
ing each year to the secretary a liberal contribution. 





American The Socialist Party is launching a 
Sectaliats nation-wide propaganda in the interests 
and Peace. 


of disarmament and world peace. A 
strong peace program has been adopted by the National 
Executive Committee and a proposed manifesto issued. 
The first draft of this appeared in The American So- 
cialist of December 26. The manifesto and program 
will be submitted to the International Committee as 
well, and it is hoped that united action may be secured 
on constructive measures to bring about permanent in- 
ternational peace. The Socialist Party is interesting 
itself especially in the economic causes of war and the 
economic phases of the problem. Their program in- 
cludes the following six main points, with subtopics: 


1. Terms of peace at the close of the war. 2. Interna- 
tional federation. 3. National disarmament. 4. Extension 
of democracy. 5. Radical social changes in all countries to 
eliminate the economic causes of war. 6. Immediate action. 


~~ 





Among the Peace Organizations. 


On Wednesday, January 6, at 10 a. m., an extraor- 
dinary session of the International Peace Bureau was 
held at Berne. This meeting was called at the request 
of the required number of members, and the urgency of 
the occasion seemed to demand the attempt to hold the 
meeting. A report will be given in due time of the 
discussions and the results of the session. 


The American Association for International Concili- 
ation in its report for the quarter ending December, 
1914, states that there is, since the outbreak of the war, 
an increasing demand for its publications. Thirty-two 
additional colleges and schools and several Y. M. C. A.’s 
have requested documents to use in class-work. The 
Association has published the official war documents, as 
far as it has been able to secure these, from both sides 
in the conflict. It has published also a collection of 
war cartoons and a collection of war poems, besides 
articles on the “Lessons of the War,” by Nicholas M. 
Butler, and on “Disarmament,” by Hamilton Holt. At- 
tention is called to the existence of International Polity 
Clubs at five of the great universities and to the fact 
that the Association is now devoting part of its resources 
to the organization of similar clubs in other colleges and 
universities in America. 


Dr. Leo 8S. Rowe, professor of political science at the 
University of Pennsylvania and one of the representative 
directors of the American Peace Society, has recently 
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completed his lectures at the National University of 
La Plata, in Argentina. He gave two courses of lectures 
to the university students—one on international law and 
one on municipal problems—besides a series of public 
addresses. Dr. Rowe has the honorary degree of LL. D. 
from La Plata University. Since concluding his lec- 
tures he has been making an extensive tour of Chile and 
Peru, encouraging more intimate friendship and under- 
standing between our country and Latin America. 


A series of four Sunday afternoon lectures on “The 
War and the New World Order” will be given by Prof. 
Jay William Hudson under the auspices of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Massachusetts Peace Society in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, in February. These meetings, 
which will be held at 3 p. m., are free to all interested 
in the positive and constructive ideas underlying the 
peace movement as it exists today. 

The subjects are as follows: February 7, “The Rise 
of a New World Order;” chairman, Rev. Edward A. 
Horton; February 14, “How the War Affects the Aver- 
age Man;” chairman, Hon. Albert E. Pillsbury; Febru- 
ary 21, “America’s Message to Europe ;” chairman, Presi- 
dent L. H. Murlin, Boston University; February 28, 
“After the War—What?” chairman, Dr. Frederick W. 
Hamilton. 

The Dutch Anti-War Council is continuing its active 
propaganda throughout Holland and is endeavoring to 
secure wide-spread co-operation in other countries. On 
December 15 large mass-meetings were held simulta- 
neously in the chief towns of Holland, the common aim 
of the meetings being to create a strong public opinion 
in the neutral States in favor of securing a lasting and 
durable peace at the close of the war. Resolutions were 
carried at these meetings providing for (1) co-operation 
between States, (2) limitation of armament by interna- 
tional agreement, (3) a share by the representatives of 
the people in the peace negotiations, (4) no transference 
of territory against the will of the people, and (5) new 
steps toward obligatory arbitration and inquiry into in- 
ternational disputes. The meetings were of a strictly 
neutral character, and great stress was laid on the ne- 
cessity for a mutual spirit of appreciation and co-opera- 
tion to take the place of animosity and antagonism 
between the nations. 


Under date of January 8, the Secretary of the New 
York Peace Society writes that a group of young men 
zonnected with the New York Peace Society have 
formed themselves into a “World Federation Society” 
for the discussion of international subjects. They hold 
their meetings at 8 p. m., on the first and third Satur- 
days of each month, in the Annex Club Room at the 23d 
Street Y. M. C. A. All young men interested in such 
discussions are invited to attend the meetings, and read- 
ers of the ADvocATE OF PEACE who cannot be present 
are invited to express their views by letter on subjects 
under consideration. Recent subjects discussed include 
the following: “That any citizen of one nation, accused 
of committing criminal acts against either the person or 
property of citizens or the government of any other 
nation, shall, with the exception of cases satisfactorily 
dealt with in the municipal courts, be tried before an 
international criminal court”; and “That no country or 
province be transferred from one government to another 
without the consent, by plebiscite, of the population of 
such country or province.” 
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The twenty-seventh annual report of the Peace and 
Arbitration Department of the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union has just been issued by the de- 
voted superintendent, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey. Reports 
from the department superintendents in twenty of the 
States are included. Much valuable propaganda work 
has been carried on, including the distribution of litera- 
ture, the giving of lectures, holding public meetings, 
and the promotion of peace work in the schools, clubs, 
and churches. Mrs. Bailey urgently recommends that 
the utmost influence be exerted to secure the election 
to Congress of those who will support peace measures 
and who will especially favor the limitation of arma- 
ments. 


The American Peace Society of Japan held a meeting 
in Tokio on December 17, at which it decided to appoint 
a committee of fifteen Americans who reside in Japan 
to investigate and draw up a statement regarding the 
various questions of the relations between that country 
and the United States. The society especially desires to 
correct the reports of Japan’s hostile intentions towards 
us. 


The trustees of the Church Peace Union have issued 
the first of a series of papers in which the problems of 
peace and war will be considered from the religious 
point of view, and the church’s message to the world 
will be emphasized. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson has writ- 
ten the first pamphlet, entitled “The Cause of the War.” 
Others in the series will be: “The Midnight Cry,” by 
Dr. David H. Greer; “The Way to Disarm,” by Hamil- 
ton Holt; “The Church’s Mission as to War and Peace,” 
by Dr. Julius Remensnyder, etc. 


At a meeting in St. Paul, under the joint auspices of 
the Minnesota Peace Society, the Women’s Clubs of the 
city, and the Association of Commerce, Frau Rosika 
Schwimmer, of Hungary, made a stirring appeal to her 
hearers to use every influence in their power to stay the 
struggle in Europe and bring about a permanent peace. 
She warned Americans to check the growing demand for 
increased armaments in this country. A resolution em- 
bodying Frau Schwimmer’s proposal was presented by 
Miss Ella Patterson, and adopted by the meeting. 


The Canadian Peace Centenary Association has issued 
a program of Thanksgiving services, to be held in the 
Canadian churches on Sunday, February 14, commem- 
orating the hundred years of peace between the British 
Empire and the United States. The pamphlet contains 
a brief historical statement, letters from various church 
leaders of Canada, suggestive programs for church and 
Sunday-school services, responsive readings, and hymns. 





Brief Peace Notes. 


...+ The British Council of Churches, which together 
with the German organization was doing such excellent 
work before the war to foster friendly relations between 
the two peoples, has issued a letter, signed by the Secre- 
tary, W. H. Dickinson, in which it is stated that their 
organ, The Peacemaker, has been discontinued for the 
present. The executive committee has decided that the 
council will have to refrain from all corporate action at 
the present time. The letter continues: 
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“During the clash of arms the voice of friendship can 
hardly be heard; but when the struggle is over the occasion 
may arise when it will be possible to repair the friendship 
which has been so grievously shattered and perhaps to base 
it on a more secure foundation. The Council’s organization 
may then prove to be of great value, and with this view the 
committee consider that every effort should be made to keep 
it in being. 

“The committee feel sure that every member of the British 
Council has witnessed with the most sincere grief the rup- 
ture between England and Germany. But the hope of better 
things must not be abandoned, and though the Associated 
Councils will have to wait, they may still look to a time 
when their peoples shall be reconciled and the true brother- 
hood of nations universally accepted.” 

... The Socialist peace conference, which was finally 
held at Copenhagen, Denmark, January 17-18, was very 
poorly attended, owing largely to the difficulties of 
travel, etc. Representatives of Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Holland, and Italy were present. Morris Hillquit, 
who was to have attended from the United States, was 
unable to go. The Danish Socialist leader, Mr. Staun- 
ing, presided. The aim of the conference was to devise 
means for ending the war and to influence the people of 
the neutral countries to exert themselves for a settlement 
which shall guarantee lasting peace. It is hoped soon to 
secure a general meeting of Socialists from all countries. 


One of our earnest and active peace workers, Mr. 
Isaac Mason, who has for twenty-three years been a mis- 
sionary in West China, has just passed through this 
country on his return to his field of labor after a year’s 
furlough in England. He has been liberated by his 
Board to devote more time to literary work in connection 
with the Christian Literature Society of Shanghai, 
China, and expects to give a large share of his attention 
to peace literature. He has already translated into Chi- 
nese Dr. Trueblood’s “Federation of the World,” and 
will have it published very soon. Mr. Mason hopes the 
time will soon be ripe for the starting of a China Peace 
Society similar to the Peace Society which is doing such 
active work in Japan. 


‘ An important meeting of the Governing Board of 
the Pan- American Union, which is made up of the Sec- 
retary of State of this country ard the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the Latin-American countries, was held on 
December 8 in the Pan-American building at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to discuss questions of the rights of neutrals 
and other similar problems growing out of the present 
situation. The Board resolved to appoint a special com- 
mission of nine members, with the Secretary of State as 
chairman, to “study the problems presented by the pres- 
ent European war,” and to “submit to the Governing 
Board the suggestions it may deem of common interest.” 
The Commission consists of Mr. Bryan, the ambassadors 
from Brazil, Chile, and Argentina, and the ministers 
from Uruguay, Honduras, Peru, Ecuador, and Cuba. 
This Commission has asked all the Latin-American gov- 
ernments to present through their representatives any 
propositions they may wish to have considered, that all 
may have a chance to co-operate in securing measures 
that will improve existing conditions. 


. . Growing out of a desire that the Society of 
Friends should emphasize most strongly at the present 
crisis their testimony against war, and also protest 
against the concerted movement now being carried on 
in favor of greater preparedness for national defense, all 
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members of the Society of Friends were invited to meet 
in the Fourth and Arch street meeting-house, Philadel- 
phia, on the afternoon and evening of December 30. 
More than a thousand persons were in attendance. The 
afternoon session was given to the practical side of the 
question. Isaac Sharpless, president of Haverford Col- 
lege, presided. Prof. William I. Hull, of Swarthmore 
College, explained the great armament program. Thomas 
Raeburn White, one of Philadelphia’s able lawyers, gave 
the opposite ideal, showing that world peace is to be 
brought about only by limitation of armaments. At the 
evening session the addresses were largely of an inspira- 
tional character, and were given by Dr. O. Edward Jan- 
ney, Agnes L. Tierney, and George M. Warner. They 
all agreed that the whole question is one of right and 
wrong, and that we can ally ourselves with neither party 
in the great conflict raging in Europe, but must main- 
tain always the attitude of Him who brought a new 
gospel of peace and good-will to replace the ancient doc- 
trine of hate and greed. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

“Resolved, That we regard the present agitation for a 
general increase of the armed strength of the United States 
as unnecessary, untimely, illogical, and opposed to true 
patriotism. 

“That we are in full accord with the international policy 
of the President, as expressed in his message to Congress on 
December 8, 1914, and urge all true citizens to uphold and 
strengthen his hands at this time of grave national respon- 
sibility, so as to further a policy of peace, justice, concilia- 
tion, and good-will as the truest safeguard of our national 
greatness, which will rest in the future, as it has rested in 
the past, upon a basis of moral strength rather than upon 
military and naval force.” 


. .. The model of the memorial to Elihu Burritt, in 
New Britain, Conn., has after some years been com- 
pleted. The design and location have been selected and 
heartily approved by a commission from the American 
Sculpture Society. The New Britain committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. Marcus White, Mr. Charles F. Smith, and 
Mr. William F. Brooks, have approved the decision. It 
is believed that the memorial will be completed in about 
two years, when it is proposed to dedicate it with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 


With the terrible disaster before us which now 
affects our neighbors in Europe by this awful war, a 
large meeting was held in the meeting-house of the 
Society of Friends in Stavanger, Norway, on the 8th of 
November, and the following resolution was unanimously 
agreed to: 


“As it is Christ’s emphatic message to all to love our fel- 
low-men and try to forward the welfare and happiness of 
our fellow-workers, so it must also be a matter of course 
that we as Christians ought to make a strong protest and 
seriously rise up against all war, which is murder and blood- 
shed. It must, then, also be clear what the war preparations 
which go under the high-sounding name of “FATHERLAND’S 
DEFENSE” have resulted in, viz: the present awful wholesale 
slaughter. We therefore in the name of Christianity—yes, 
and also in the name of all humanity—ought to seriously 
protest against this rough and barbarous system of rampant 
militarism, which causes the nations this terrible suffering. 
We ought as Christian people decidedly to refuse all dealing 
with the training in this military murderous practice, and 
we ought as State citizens seriously to counter-work against 
every government which countenances this system, and will 
use this as the means to settle disputes between the nations. 
Why has this dreadful butchering taken place? Because, of 


course, the governments of these States will not judiciously 
settle their disputes; but in their great blindness and heart- 
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lessness they have provided themselves with murderous 
weapons thereby to carry out their purpose. 

“Therefore with the present awful suffering and need be- 
fore us, which must shake every person who has a human 
heart, it must be our earnest appeal which all Christians 
and civilized people must agree to: Down, down with arms! 
What now is done with all this misery and want is a dis- 
grace and dishonor to mankind. All civilized people should 
therefore emphatically protest against this cruel war system 
and as sensible people should exclaim, Forward, forward 
the rules of law and justice to settle people’s disputes! and 
then it will also prove to be true what the Bible says: ‘AND 
THE WORK OF RIGHTEOUSNESS SHALL BE PEACE AND THE EFFECT 
OF RIGHTEOUSNESS QUIETNESS AND ASSURANCE FOR EVER’ (Is. 
32:17).” 

The above was proposed by the undersigned and unani- 
mously carried after the recommendation of some Chris- 
tians. 

(Signed ) T. SANDSTOL, 
Editor of the “Fredsbanneret” (Banner of Peace). 


Dr. Shailer Matthews and Dr. Sidney L. Gulick. 
who sailed on January 9 for Japan on an embassy of 
good-will from the churches of America, carried with 
them a remarkable letter to the churches in Japan. It 
is probably the first time in the history of the Protestant 
churches of this country that such a mission has been 
undertaken. It is a prophecy of an enduring national 
relationship among the churches. 


Rabbi Theodore F. Joseph, of Allentown, Pa., 
a most ardent champion of the cause of universal 
peace, known in his community as the “Father of the 
Social Center Movement,” and founder of the Temple 
Brotherhood, has been appointed by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania a member of the American committee to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of peace among 
English-speaking peoples. ° 

In the Nebraska State Journal of January 10 
there is an article by Prof. G. W. A. Luckey, Dean of 
the Graduate School of Education of the University of 
Nebraska, on “The Philosophy of Peace.” Prof. Luckey 
was one of the delegates who attended the Nineteenth 
International Peace Congress at Geneva in 1912. 
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Field Department Notes. 
DEPARTMENT OF NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY. 





As usual, the Director has had to give considerable 
time to local conferences, which include the several 
meetings of the Actions Committee of the New York 
Peace Society and a special small conference called by 
Mr. John Hays Hammond. The Actions Committee has 
adopted a declaration of principles, and this, with a reso- 
lution which was prepared and presented by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, has been sent to all the members of the So- 
ciety as well as to others, to indicate lines upon which the 
minds of thoughtful, competent people are working in 
view of the war and its possible termination. 

Mr. Hammond’s conference included several interna- 
tional lawyers, and it was voted to focus attention exclu- 
sively upon the question of an international court. A 
committee was appointed to take up this work, and there 
is every reason to believe, judging from the people who 
are in the movement, that the wisest and best thing will 
be done. 

At a joint meeting of the Finance and Organization 
committees of the World Peace Foundation, held in 
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Boston last Saturday, steps were taken toward a better 
working relation between the trustees of the Foundation 
and the staff. A committee on publications was ap- 
pointed, and also a special committee to take up the 
questions of world politics involved in the present strug- 
gle and the opportunity for a better order of things in 
the near future. 

On Tuesday evening Dr. Dutton and the Rev. Edward 
A. McMaster, of Saratoga, spoke in Catskill at a meeting 
organized by Mr. E. C. Hocmer, superintendent of public 
schools. In spite of the worst storm in six months, more 
than three hundred people assembled, which shows that 
Mr. Hoemer is a skillful manager and will succeed in his 
determination and effort to have established in that city 
a section of the American Peace Society. Much interest 
was expressed and another meeting will be held soon, 
when it is hoped to organize. 

On Wednesday a successful conference of the leading 
men of Schenectady was held in the chapel of Union 
College. Cards of invitation had been sent out from the 
New York office and the response was reasonably encour- 
aging. President Richmond presided and Professor Kel- 
logg acted as secretary. After some discussion, it was 
voted to go forward and perfect an organization, and Dr. 
Richmond was authorized to appoint a committee for 
that purpose. 

On the following day, the 14th, a conference similarly 
arranged was held at the Troy Club, in the city of Troy. 
Dr. Freeman, pastor of the leading Episcopal church, 
presided and the efficient secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association was made secretary. Several lead- 
ing citizens, including Robert Cluett and Mayor Burns, 
were present, and here also it was voted to accept the in- 
vitation given to them to form a section and join with 
other communities throughout the country in this great 
cause. There is reason to hope that these efforts will lead 
to more successful results. 

Prof. Jean C. Bracq, president of the Poughkeepsie 
Society, is making arrangements to hold a large meeting 
in that city. He has spoken in nearly all the churches 
and hopes to develop a considerable membership. 


CENTRAL WEST DEPARTMENT. 


Since the last report Chicago has witnessed the for- 
mation of an Emergency Federation of Peace Forces, 
has been the scene of two tremendously stirring peace 
rallies under the auspices of this Federation, has been 
honored by the election of Miss Jane Addams as Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Peace Party of America, has seen 
tremendous enthusiasm for the peace cause stirred up 
by the visits of Mme. Rosika Schwimmer, of Hungary ; 
Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence, of England; Dr. John Mez, of 
Germany ; Pastor Furnajieff, of Bulgaria, and Dr. Geo. 
W. Nasmyth, of Boston, and has come in possession of 
a joint peace headquarters in the Lakeview Building, 
116 South Michigan Avenue, which is to house the Chi- 
cago Peace Society, the Chicago trustees of the Church 
Peace Union, the Woman’s Peace Party, and the Emer- 
gency Federation of Peace Forces. This will provide 
a peace center worthy of the growth of peace activities 
in this metropolis. The new suite of five rooms con- 
tains three smaller offices for each of the secretaries, a 
large room for the clerical force, and a library and 
reading-room. 

It will be to the everlasting credit of the Peace Com- 
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mittee of the Political Equality League that it brought 
to Chicago one of Europe’s most eloquent women—Mme. 
Schwimmer, of Budapest, Hungary, Secretary of the 
International Suffrage Alliance. No matter where Mme. 
Schwimmer appeared, whether before the Association 
of Commerce, or an auditorium of university students, 
or a church, or a woman’s organization, or a meeting of 
journalists, she stirred the hearts of every one with her 
fervent appeal to America to stop the war by sending 
envoys to Europe, and not to wait until Europe has 
destroyed herself: 

Almost coincident with Mme. Schwimmer came a 
noted Englishwoman—Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence, of Lon- 
don, England. For several weeks she was the guest of 
Miss Addams, and came before many organizations with 
her “Woman’s Movement for Constructive Peace.” The 
visit of these two foreign leaders culminated in the mass 
meeting at the Garrick Theater on December 5, of which 
mention is made in the article on the Emergency Fed- 
eration of Peace Forces. 

That the future of the peace movement will be in 
safe hands when entrusted to young men like Dr. John 
Mez, of Munich, President of the International Federa- 
tion of Students, “Corda Fratres,” and Dr. George W 
Nasmyth, Director of the International Bureau of Stu- 
dents, is evident to all who heard these two student 
leaders. Dr. Nasmyth remained for only two days on 
his tour through the Middle West and could speak only 
on one occasion—at a session of the Emergency Peace 
Committee in Hull House on December 15. Dr. Mez, 
however, was in Chicago long enough to address a meet- 
ing of leading physicians and university professors at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Bertram W. Sippy on Decem- 
ber 13, the City Club on December 17, the Hamilton 
Club on December 22, the Press Club on December 24, 
and a number of meetings of various German bodies. 
ITis message was everywhere received with the warmest 
enthusiasm. Our office also arranged for Dr. Mez to 
address the students of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; the Woman’s Club of Madison, and the Inter- 
national Club of the Badger Institution on December 21. 

Seldom has a more energetic and zealous worker in 
behalf of peace come to Chicago than Pastor Furnajieff, 
of the Evangelical Church of Sofia, Bulgaria. He was 
tireless and indefatigable, ready and glad to speak three, 
four, and even five times a day. His general theme was 
“The European War in the Light of the Balkan Wars.” 
From the inexhaustible fund of his personal experiences 
on the battle-fields of southeastern Europe he was able 
to drive his message home in a manner that at once 
arrested attention. 

Mr. Lochner has addressed the following bodies since 
the last report of the Central West Department: 

November 21, Political Equality League; November 24, 
Japanese-American Banquet; November 26, Chicago He- 
brew Institute; November 29, Leavitt Street Congregational 
Church ; December 3, Tllinois Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion; December 13, Commonwealth Club, First Congrega- 
tional Church, Wilmette, Ill.; December 14, Woman’s Club, 
Marengo, I1l.; December 17, Plymouth Church, Burlington, 
Wis.; December 29, Annual Convention, Association of Cos- 
mopolitan Clubs, Columbus, Ohio; January 5, Twilight Club, 


Fond du Lac, Wis.; January 8, Cosmopolitan Club, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; January 9, Illinois Sons of the War of 1812. 


The Secretary has also written two articles—one en- 


titled “Pacifism and the Great War” and the other 
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“Wanted: Aggressive Pacifism.” Both of these have 
been reprinted in pamphlet form and are available as 
documents of the Chicago Society. 

One of the most pleasant surprises that has ever come 
to the Chicago Secretary was that of a Christmas gift 
of one thousand dollars, sent by an anonymous donor in 
response to an appeal sent out by the office for people 
to make their Christmas gifts in the form of a donation 
placed to the credit of the Chicago Peace Society, and 
to inform the persons who would otherwise have received 
these gifts of this fact. 

Plans are now under way for organizing branch so- 
cieties in Iowa and Kentucky. Through the efforts of 
Dr. Mez and Mme. Schwimmer, it also appears likely 
that a German-American branch of the Chicago Society 
will be organized in the near future. 

It is with the greatest regret that the numerous Chi- 
cago friends of Mr. Charles E. Beals have learned of the 
death of his daughter. Special resolutions of sympathy 
are to be adopted at the annual meeting. 

It was the Secretary’s privilege to attend the semi- 
annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society on December 11. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT. 


Peace addresses have been given during the past two 
months by the Director of this Department before the 
Sonoma High School, the Grammar School, and the 
Woman’s Club of Sonoma Valley; Mt. Tamalpais Civic 
Center, composed of women from Corte Madera, Kent- 
field, San Rafael, etc.; the Suisun High School, the 
Grammar School, and the Civic Center; the M. E. 
Church, Pomona, Cal.; the Ontario High School; the 
Girls’ High School and the Boys’ High School, River- 
side, Cal.; the Calistoga Joint High School and the 
Grammar School; the San Francisco Y. M. C. A. 

On a recent Jewish Sabbath Mr. Root had the privi- 
lege of addressing the morning congregation of Temple 
Emanuel, San Francisco, by the special request of 
Rabbi Martin A. Meyer, who has the largest Jewish con- 
gregation in the city. Since then an invitation has come 
to speak to the First Hebrew Congregation in Berkeley. 

The Director recently attended the State Convention 
of City and County School Superintendents at Riverside, 
Cal., where he met many of the educators personally and 
arranged to send them lists of books especially adapted 
to grammar and high schools. A peace literature ex- 
hibit was arranged recently at Stockton for the benefit 
of the San Joaquin County Teachers’ Institute. 

Early in January Mr. Root spent some days in coach- 
ing the debating team of the Calistoga High School. 
Many high schools throughout the State are debating, in 
groups arranged by the State University Extension De- 
partment, such subjects as “The United States Should 
Lead in World Disarmament,” “The Monroe Doctrine 
and Peace.” The Extension Department refers all 
schools to the office of the Peace Society for material on 
peace topics. 

In addition to the above, the California Peace Socie- 
ties have issued 3,000 petitions for a decrease in army 
and navy appropriations by Congress for the current 
year. These have been scattered among a selected list of 
names in Washington, Oregon, and California, to be 
signed and forwarded to Washington, D. C. There have 
been distributed since the last report over 27,000 pages 
of peace literature. 
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Since the State legislature met on January 5 many 
letters have been sent to prominent men and women of 
the State asking them to oppose a proposed law which 
will provide for general military training in the public 
schools of the State. 

Recently the Director has had interesting conferences 
with President D. B. Schneder, of North Japan College, 
Sendai, Japan, and with Mr. K. K. Kawakami, the bril- 
liant author of “Asia at the Door,” who is now a resident 
of San Francisco. Both of these conferences had refer- 
ence to a fair and friendly adjustment of the Japanese 
problem in California. Mr. Root has also interviewed 
several leaders in State politics and written letters to a 
number of prominent persons, urging them to use their 
influence to prevent any more anti-Japanese legislation 
by the State. Thanks chiefly to the efforts of Dr. H. H. 
Guy, President of the Japan Society of America in San 
Francisco, and his co-workers, and also of those from 
whom responses were received by the Director, the pros- 
pect now seems most hopeful that no unfriendly legisla- 
tion will be enacted. The leading dailies state that “the 
powers that be” have decreed that nothing shall be done, 
and the atmosphere is clearing most hopefully. 

A few days ago the Director was invited to a very in- 
teresting luncheon at Hotel Bellevue, San Francisco, 
arranged by the Japan Society of America, composed of 
Americans and Japanese. On this occasion the guests 
of honor were: Dr. Shailer Matthews, President of the 
Federal Council of Churches; Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, of 
the Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan; the Japanese 
Consul General at San Francisco, Mr. Y. Numano, and 
the Commissioner General to the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, Mr. H. Yamawaki. Nearly one hundred attended 
the luncheon, among whom were: Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan, Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, Dean David P. Barrows, 
of the University of California; Dr. H. H. Bell, of San 
Francisco; the Japanese Vice-consul at San Francisco. 
Dr. Ishihashi, professor of Oriental languages at Stan- 
ford University, and many other prominent professional 
and business men. They gathered not only to do honor 
to the guests of the occasion, but to wish Dr. Matthews 
and Dr. Gulick God-speed as they were about to depart 
for Japan with a message of good-will from the churches 
of America to the Japanese people. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES DEPARTMENT. 


The month of December gave the Director of this 
Department many opportunities to urge the necessity 
for peace work. On his way from Atlanta to attend the 
midwinter meeting of the Directors of the American 
Peace Society he attended the Baptist State Convention 
of North Carolina at Raleigh. There was a large at- 
tendance of the total membership, which numbers some 
225,000. Peace resolutions were presented and heartily 
and unanimously adopted. While at Raleigh, Dr. Hall 
made arrangements for a State convention to be held 
there February 19-21. 

After leaving Washington, Dr. Hall stopped at Nor- 
folk, Va., and gave an address at the Park Avenue 
Church on Sunday, December 13, and also spoke before 
the Ministers’ Association in Portsmouth on the 14th. 
Virginia has lost an able peace supporter through the 
departure of Dr. S. C. Mitchell to Newark, Del.; wher- 
ever he is, he will always be found a champion of the 
great cause. 

Returning to North Carolina, Dr. Hall found a splen- 
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did audience awaiting him at Red Springs Presbyterian 
College. Dr. C. G. Vardell, an enthusiastic supporter 
of the peace movement, arranges for one or more peace 
addresses at every session, and debates on the subject 
occur frequently at the college; so that the cause is not 
allowed to be forgotten. 

At Fayetteville, where the Director had spent eight 
years in pastoral charge, he sent out several articles for 
the press and addressed a union meeting of the Presby- 
terian and Baptist churches on Sunday night, Decem- 
ber 20. The State Normal College (colored) extended 
an invitation, which was cheerfully accepted, and the 
message was given an attentive hearing and a hearty 
reception. 

NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


“International Federation and Police” is the topic 
upon which the Director of the New England Depart- 
ment is speaking before colleges, churches, and business 
men’s associations. He reports that the public mind is 
ready as never before for a discussion of international 
co-operation as the basis of the world order of the future. 

Among Dr. Tryon’s recent appointments have been 
addresses at the Yale Law School, New Haven; the 
Theological Seminary, Hartford, where he also addressed 
700 school children, with their teachers; the Arlington 
Business Men’s Association, Arlington, Mass.; St. Au- 
gustine’s Guild of St. Stephen’s Church and the Immi- 
grants’ Educational League, Providence. 

A meeting of the Rhode Island Peace Society was 
held at Manning Hall, Providence, on Monday evening, 
January 18. Hon. William Paine Sheffield, of New- 
port, was elected President in place of Charles Sisson, 
resigned. Mr. Sheffield is a former congressman from 
Rhode Island and is widely known to the people of his 
State. He has frequently attended the Lake Mohonk 
conferences on arbitration and has co-operated heartily 
with the Director of the New England Department in 
reorganizing the Rhode Island Peace Society. Mr. Sis- 
son’s faithful and efficient work as President of the So- 
ciety and member of the committee on reorganization 
was recognized in a vote of thanks which was proposed 
by ex-Governor D. Russell Brown. Dr. Frederick 
Lynch, of the Church Peace Union, and Dr. Tryon were 
the speakers. The Rhode Island Peace Society has been 
especially active in enlisting the interest of the ministers 
by sending them the ApvocaTE or PEACE. 

By arrangement with the executive officers of the Con- 
necticut Peace Society, Dr. Tryon will make an extended 
lecture tour in Connecticut in February. 

2 

Speaking at St. Paul’s, London, England, on the 
Anglo-American Peace Centenary, Dean Inge, referring 
to the American-Canadian boundary, said: 


“For a hundred years America and Canada have been at 
peace. A true peace—not watching and snarling at each 
other like two ill-bred dogs. That is something to thank 
God for. There are millions in Europe who look to America 
as a land of hope, and I think they are justified in doing so. 
One cannot spend a week in America without feeling that 
hope and freedom give buoyancy to life there such as we 
rarely see at home.” 


The headquarters of the Woman’s Peace Party are at 
the Lakeview Building, 116 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, IIl., in connection with the offices of the Chicago 
Peace Society. 
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The Work of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace for 
1913-1914. 


The Year Book of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace for 1913-1914 is an attractive and 
instructive volume of 203 pages, outlining the various 
activities of the Endowment through its executive com- 
mittee, its secretary, and the three divisions into which 
its work is subdivided. There are included also lists of 
the officers, of the members of the Divisions, and of the 
European organization and advisory bureaus, the 
donor’s letter of gift and the trustees’ acceptance, the 
charter and by-laws, and the appropriations of the 
Board of Trustees. 

Among the interesting items contained in the secre- 
tary’s report are these: Large numbers of the publica- 
tions of the Endowment have been distributed, includ- 
ing 10,000 copies of the Year Book for 1912; 30,000 
copies of Dr. Eliot’s report of his observations in the 
Kast, Some Roads.toward Peace; 5,000 each of reports 
by Dr. H. W. Mabie on his trip to Japan, and Dr. Pasz- 
kowski on German International Progress, while an 
unusually large edition of the report of the Balkan 
Commission has been required to meet the demand. An 
active propaganda on the Panama Canal Tolls question 
was carried on, a statement signed by most of the trus- 
tees was sent out to over a million persons, and Mr. 
Root’s speech in the Senate was distributed to 700,000 
individuals and organizations. Dr. Scott also reports 
the entertainment of distinguished visitors to this coun- 
try, among them the Baroness Von Suttner, the British 
committee on the joint celebration of the Hundred Years 
of Peace, several Japanese gentlemen, including Dr. 
Shosuke Sato, Messrs. Horikiri, Seki, and Shimizu, and 
in 1914 Mr. Norman Angell. 

The Endowment has now come into possession of a 
permanent headquarters, having purchased the property 
at 2 and 4 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

The Division of Intercourse and Education, of which 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler is the Acting Director, 
maintains a central American office at 407 West 117th 
street, New York, and a European bureau at 24 Rue 
Pierre Curie, Paris. The Secretary General of the Eu- 
ropean bureau is Mr. Prudhommeaux and the secretary 
Mr. Puech. Through this center the division carries on 
all its work abroad. There are four agencies of propa- 
ganda, two in the United States—the American Peace 
Society and the American Association for International 
Conciliation—and two in Europe, the International 
Peace Bureau at Berne and the office of International 
Associations at Brussels. Four European peace peri- 
odicals have received subventions. . 

The American Association for International Concili- 
ation in the last fiscal year received about $60,000, some 
$12,000 of which was given to foreign branches of the 
Conciliation Society and other work in Europe. Of the 
remaining $48,000 half was used for administration and 
publication, about 80,000 of the monthly documents 
issued by the Association being distributed gratuitously. 
The other half was applied to various propaganda ef- 
forts, especially for the lecture tours of Dr. H. W. 
Mabie, Mr. B. N. Langdon-Davies, Mr. Norman Angell, 
and others. 
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The division has continued its former allotment of 
$31,000 to the American Peace Society, with which it 
co-operates for work through the various peace societies 
in the United States. The report speaks cordially of 
what the Society is accomplishing, and after enumerat- 
ing some of its activities states that the Society has 
made plans for the “creation of eight additional depart- 
ments to oversee work in a territory at present unor- 
ganized, but with a population of nearly 48,000,000. In 
order to carry out these plans the American Peace So- 
ciety will need to be assured of a much larger income 
than it enjoys at present.” 

Special emphasis is laid on the work of this division 
for friendly relations with Japan and the Orient, for 
Latin American co-operation, and on the labors of the 
Commission of Inquiry on the Balkan Wars. 

The other two divisions of the Endowment, that of 
Economics and History, under Dr. John Bates Clark, 
and of International Law, under Dr. James Brown 
Scott, are more technical in their work, and the reports 
of these directors can only have brief mention. The 
Division of Economics and History is engaged chiefly 
in research work, and has prepared and in process of 
preparation about one hundred works on such subjects 
as Growth of Armaments, War Loans, Causes of War, 
Labor and War, Socialists and War, and the like. The 
Division of International Law has during the past year 
accomplished the establishment of an Academy of In- 
ternational Law at The Hague, which was to have been 
opened in September, 1914. The publication of the 
documents of the two Hague Conferences is another most 
valuable work undertaken by this division. Other im- 
portant publications, including arbitration treaties, de- 
cisions involving international law, a synopsis of the 
decisions of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, are in preparation. In addition exchange pro- 
fessors of international law have been arranged for. 


oom 


The Woman’s Peace Party. 
By Lucia Ames Mead. 





A new woman’s peace movement, which promises to be 
of national and probably of international importance, 
has just been inaugurated with great enthusiasm as well 
as statesmanlike management. This will add the zest 
and enthusiasm of a large number of new recruits to the 
peace cause and will be gratefully welcomed by the more 
experienced members of the old peace societies. 

On Sunday, January 10, at a great mass meeting of 
3,000 persons in Washington, D. C., the platform of the 
Woman’s Peace Party was announced. At a later con- 
ference, which followed four previous conferences on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, the movement was fully launched 
and Miss Jane Addams was elected president. -The four 
vice-presidents chosen were: Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Mrs. Louis F. Post, Mrs. Henry D. Villard, and Mrs. 
John Jay White. 

The movement had its inception in the response of 
women suffragists in Chicago, Washington, and other 
cities to the stirring appeals of two eloquent foreign 
visitors, Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence of London and Madame 
Rosika Schwimmer of Budapesth, the latter officially rep- 
resenting a million women in four countries. Following 
their meetings, tentative organizations have sprung up in 
the last few weeks which showed keen enthusiasm and a 
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new sense of woman’s responsibility to wage war against 
war. The recent great peace meeting in Chicago, ad- 
dressed by these two able women from countries at strife 
with each other, enlisted for the first time the co-opera- 
tion of the Socialists and others who had hitherto re- 
fused to join the ordinary peace societies. 

Feeling the power of the growing movement, Miss 
Jane Addams saw the necessity of making it national. 
With the co-operation of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
president of the International Woman’s Suffrage Alli- 
ance, she invited representative women of various na- 
tional organizations and of different sections of the 
country to meet at Washington to organize a national 
woman’s movement to promote permanent peace. 

The newly formed local organization of “The Woman's 
Movement for Constructive Peace” arranged for the con- 
ferences at the New Willard Hotel, and its members 
proved most gracious and hospitable hostesses and skilled 
in arranging detail. Their only miscalculation was as 
to the size of the audience for the mass meeting, from 
which, despite overflow meetings, hundreds were turned 
away. Two delightful receptions, one at the home of 
Mrs. John Jay White and one at Mrs. Winston Church- 
ill’s, added a social element to the strenuous work of the 
conferences. 

Miss Janet Richards of Washington, a member of the 
new local organization and an expert in parliamentary 
law, presided brilliantly over all the deliberations of the 
conferences and greatly helped toward their efficiency. 
The members of the Platform Committee were: Mrs. 
Catt, Miss Addams, Mrs. Post, Mrs. Spencer, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, and 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. 

Among other representative women who attended the 
conference were: Miss Julia Lathrop of the National 
Children’s Bureau, Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, president 
of the National Council of Women; Miss Mary Me- 
Dowell of Chicago, Mrs. Robert Woods of Boston, Mrs. 
Mary M. Simkhovitech of New York, Mrs. Glendower 
Evans of Boston, Mrs. Frank F. Williams of Buffalo, 
Mrs. Ruth H. Spray of Colorado, and Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Forbes of Boston. Mrs. Susan W. Fitzgerald of Boston 
was the efficient secretary of the conference. 

At the mass meeting on Sunday afternoon Mrs. Catt 
presided, and Mrs. Spencer read the preamble and plat- 
form, which were heartily adopted in the tentative form 
in which they were presented. Brief addresses were made 
by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, and Mrs. Harriet Stan- 
ton Blatch, while Miss Jane Addams, Madame Schwim- 
mer, and Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence held the closest atten- 
tion of the immense audience with their stirring appeals 
to’the women of the country to unite in putting an end 
to war. 

_Most of the members of the conference were suffra- 
gists, but, though a suffrage plank was put in the plat- 
form, all women were welcomed to membership who, in 
the words of the official statement, “are in substantial 
sympathy with the fundamental purpose of our organi- 
zation, whether or not they can accept in full our de- 
tailed statement of principles.” Some of the suffragists 
would have preferred to have the suffrage plank omitted, 
lest it should be interpreted as excluding non-suffragists 
who wanted to support the peace cause. “But,” as Miss 
Addams remarked, “one does not need to believe in hav- 
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ing more battleships in order to be a Progressive.” 
Therefore one who is not committed to all of the eleven 
planks of the platform, but who is in hearty sympathy 
with its main purpose, should not feel excluded. 

Among matters specially emphasized was opposition 
to our own increase of armaments. The executive coun- 
cil was instructed to formulate a special resolution on 
that subject to be issued with the platform. A more de- 
tailed statement than the platform was carefully pre- 
pared to guide the workers in carrying out the purposes 
of the convention. The importance of a knowledge of 
detailed methods was emphasized by Miss Addams. The 
preamble (which, with the platform, is given in full at 
the close of this article) was prepared by Mrs. Spencer, 
and is a noble and impressive statement of the high pur- 
pose and new determination of the mother half of 
humanity. 

All appreciated the devotion of Miss Addams in yield- 
ing to unanimous importunities to add the heavy burden 
of the presidency to the load that she is now carrying; 
but she has accepted it until Mrs. Catt can be relieved, in 
the course of a year, from her present absorbing tasks. 
The small executive council, composed of president, vice- 
presidents, and the secretary and treasurer, to be selected 
later, will have full power to provide for State organiza- 
tions, appointment of committees, and the enlistment of 
the co-operation of all women’s organizations. With but 
a few hundred dollars to start with, and with much 
printing and a half dozen paid workers needed for cler- 
ical and organization work, the power of the movement 
depends largely on generous and speedy contributions. 
It is expected that the previously formed local organiza- 
tions will now adopt the national name and program of 
the Woman’s Peace Party. 

PREAMBLE. 


We, women of the United States, assembled in behalf of 
world peace, grateful for the security of our own country, 
but sorrowing for the misery of all involved in the present 
struggle among warring nations, do hereby band ourselves 
together to demand that war should be abolished. 

Equally with men pacifists, we understand that planned- 
for, legalized, wholesale human slaughter is today the sum 
of all villainies. As women, we feel a peculiar moral passion 
of revolt against both the cruelty and the waste of war. 

As women, we are especially the custodians of the life of 
the ages. We will not longer consent to its reckless destruc- 
tion. As women, we are particularly charged with the fu- 
ture of childhood and with the care of the helpless and the 
unfortunate. We will not longer accept without protest that 
added burden of maimed and invalid men and poverty- 
stricken widows and orphans which war places upon us. 

AS women, We have builded by the patient drudgery of the 
past the basic foundation of the home and of peaceful indus- 
try. We will not longer endure without a protest, which 
must be heard and heeded by men, that hoary evil which in 
an hour destroys the social structure that centuries of toil 
have reared. , 

As women, we are called upon to start each generation 
onward toward a4 better humanity. We will not longer tol- 
erate without determined opposition that denial of the sov- 
ereignty of reason and justice by which war and all that 
makes for war today render impotent the idealism of the 
race. 

Therefore, as human beings and the mother half of hu- 
manity, we demand that our right to be considered in the 
settlement of questions concerning not alone the life of indi- 
viduals but of nations be recognized and respected. 

We demand that women be given a share in deciding be- 
tween war and peace in all the courts of high debate— 
within the home, the school, the church, the industrial order, 
and the State. 

So protesting and so demanding, we hereby form ourselves 
into a national organization, to be called the 
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WomMan’s PEACE ParTyY. 


We hereby adopt the following as our platform of prin- 
ciples, some of the items of which have been accepted by a 
majority vote, and more of which have been the unanimous 
choice of those attending the conference which initiated the 
formation of this organization. We have sunk all diifer- 
ences of opinion on minor matters and given freedom of ex- 
pression to a wide divergence of opinion in the details of 
our platform and in our statement of explanation and in- 
formation in a common desire to make our woman’s protest 
against war and all that makes for war vocal, commanding 
and effective. We welcome to our membership all who are 
in substantial sympathy with that fundamental purpose of 
our organization, whether or not they can accept in full our 
detailed statement of principles. 


PLATFORM. 


The purpose of this organization is to enlist all American 
women in arousing the nations to respect the sacredness of 
human life and to abolish war. The following is adopted as 
our platform: 

1. The immediate calling of a convention of neutral na- 
tions in the interest of early peace. 

2. Limitation of armaments and the nationalization of 
their manufacture. 

3. Organized opposition to militarism in our own country. 

4. Education of youth in the ideals of peace. 

5. Democratic control of foreign policies. 

6. The further humanizing of governments by the exten- 
sion of the franchise to women. 

7. “Concert of Nations” to supersede “Balance of Power.” 

8. Action toward the gradual organization of the world to 
substitute law for war. 

9. The substitution of an international police for rival 
armies and navies. 

10. Removal of the economic causes of war. 

11. The appointment by our Government of a commission 
of men and women, with an adequate appropriation, to pro- 
mote international peace. 

The conference further adopted the following resolution : 


Resolved, That we denounce with all the earnestness of 
which we are capable the concerted attempt now being made 
to force this country into still further preparedness for war. 
We desire to make a solemn appeal to the higher attributes 
of our common humanity to help us unmask this menace to 
our civilization. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

There are two classes of membership provided in the 
Woman’s Peace Party: 

1. Local groups wherever they can be organized, each to 
pay $5 annually into the National Treasury. 

2. Sustaining Members, who shall individually pay $1 an- 
nually into the National Treasury. 

Until the appointment of a Treasurer, money may be sent 
to Juliet Barrett Rublee, 1105 Sixteenth street, Washington, 
 <. 





Wanted: Aggressive Pacifism. 
By Louis P. Lochner, 


The other day the president of a large university said 
to me, “This is not the time to talk peace; we shall 
make ourselves ridiculous.” Curiously enough, this 
same president, who thinks it ridiculous for any one to 
expound peace dogma in war time, has for the last ten 
years, with the soberest mien and with evident satisfac- 
tion, reviewed the annual dress parade of the corps of 
cadets of his institution, never once realizing that for 
him to cast admiring glances at his brass-buttoned, gold- 
braided warriors in time of profound peace, and with 
medals and other prizes to encourage them to study the 
art of man-killing, was possibly no less incongruous than 
for us in time of a world calamity to ask ourselves, 
What can we do to make the recurrence of a frightful 
catastrophe like the present impossible? 
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If ever there was a time for examining into the merits 
of the pacifist program, this is the time. We have just 
seen the militarist insurance scheme for peace collapse. 
Armed peace, which rests upon the assumption that the 
best way to curb man’s primal instinct to fight is to put 
a revolver in his hand; alliances which calmly ignore 
that while one group of powers is aiming to preserve 
peace by being stronger than the rival group, the latter 
is meanwhile likewise aiming at being stronger than the 
first, thus provoking a mathematical impossibility ; secret 
diplomacy, which enables a few on top to involve millions 
of human beings in a carnival of carnage; the ultimatum 
which, as Dr. Jordan has put it, offers a nation twenty- 
four hours’ time to choose whether it wishes to be swal- 
lowed whole or masticated first—these four bulwarks of 
militarism have been utterly unable to repel the invasion 
of the Demon War. 

But while militarism has failed, it is also true that 
pacifism has not asserted itself sufficiently to avert the 
catastrophe. Shall we blame the few who have year in 
and year out heroically espoused an unpopular cause and 
who even in the countries now at war stood out to the 
last against this mad orgy of bloodshed? That would 
be like blaming the doctor for the patient’s failure to 
obey instructions and his consequent failure to re- 
cuperate. 

Is it not rather true that the peace movement needs 
much more consecrated effort on the part of the many 
than it has received in the past and is receiving even 
now? I have little patience with those who say in a 
half-bored way, “I simply cannot stand to think about 
the war; it is too awful,” and who then immediately 
plunge into their social diversions, amusements, and 
frivolities as though nothing had happened. It is our 
duty to think about the war; to think about it con- 
structively, so that the world mind may be definitely 
focused in the direction of better world organization. 

Too long have we indulged ip a policy of muddling 
through, of calmly assuming that somehow America, 
though a heavy contributor to the conditions which have 
produced the European war, will escape miraculously. 
Though the peace problem is unquestionably one of the 
most fundamental problems of human relationships, we 
have been content, broadly speaking, to have one lecturer 
a year give a nice “uplift talk” on the beauties of peace 
(which, incidentally, no sane person denies) in our club 
or society or church. On the 18th of May we have re- 
called that there is an artistic edifice at The Hague 
called the Peace Palace; several times a year we have 
rounded up our converts at a peace luncheon in rapt 
mutual admiration of each other, and meanwhile Con- 
gress has voted away billions of dollars for dreadnaughts 
which in turn inspired the Reichstag or Parliament or 
the Chamber of Deputies to add to their enormous war 
budgets and construct additional dreadnaughts on their 
part, which in turn the next season served as conclusive 
evidence for our statesmen at Washington to start the 
vicious circle all over again. 

Cheerfully and gladly the world has voted two thou- 
sand five hundred million dollars a year for engines of 
destruction ; but the constructive work of organizing the 
world on a pacific basis is begrudged the sum of fifteen 
million dollars (most of it the gift of one man) with 
which it is endowed. Many sincere believers in the de- 
sirability of peace contribute liberally to the Navy 
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League because they think that an adequate navy will 
keep us out of war; yet it has never once occurred to 
them that they ought to make their support conditional 
upon the Navy League’s getting together with the Navy 
Leagues of other countries for determining some reason- 
able basis to check the insane rivalry that provoked the 
war abroad. 

Thousands upon thousands were willing to fall on 
their knees on October 4 to pray God to put a stop to 
the shocking things that our kinsmen in [Europe are 
perpetrating ; but when some of us dare to suggest that 
one good token of our sincerity would be for us to take 
the courageous step of beginning the reformation of the 
world at our own doors, by calling a halt to armaments, 
by forbidding the exportation of auto trucks, food sup- 
plies, ammunitions, clothing to belligerents, by discoun- 
tenancing the loaning of money, we are called ultra- 
pacifists, visionaries, men of weak morals and intellect, 
and other endearing terms. 

We read about the innumerable diplomatic difficulties 
that are confronting our nation at this critical time with 
a bored confidence that these are the affairs of the De- 
partment of State, and with a calm conviction that in 
thanking God for Wilson on October 4 we have rendered 
inestimable service to the cause of peace. If we become 
worried about the situation at all, we prefer to let the 
military expert, whose “expertness” naturally consists 
in devising more armaments, and the war trader, whose 
patriotism is synonymous with dividends, provide addi- 
tional “protection,” additional “defensive” equipment, 
rather than profit by the lessons of this war and devise 
some other insurance scheme. The testimony of the 
military expert is accepted as gospel truth without ques- 
tion; any scheme that pacifists may suggest is labeled 
as visionary. 

In short, then, we have not, as a people, awakened 
to the tremendous problem of better world organization. 
We must embark upon a campaign of education which 
shall reach every hamlet and village, which shall make 
every man and woman think upon this commanding 
problem. We must organize public opinion, first of all, 
to think internationally, and then to think pacifically. 

How shall we go about it? Well, Norman Angell 
has ably pointed out how the militarist goes about it: 
“When Admiral Tirpitz decided that Germany was to 
have a great navy, he knew that the first thing to do 
was to create a public opinion, and he promptly started 
the German Navy League, saw that it was subsidized, 
inspired patriotic writers, entertained professors, made 
friends with the newspaper men, had the Krupps buy up 
a newspaper or two; so that in less than ten years Ger- 
man opinion had formulated its demand for a great 
navy, and, of course, the Government had to be guided 
by so definitely expressed a national demand. When 
orders are slack at Krupps, there is no difficulty in ar- 
ranging that the French agents of that enterprising 
firm shall circulate in French newspapers statements as 
to the impending increase of French armaments, which 
are promptly reproduced (with a new coat of paint) in 
the German press. In England we have not one Navy 
League, but at least two. When our great soldiers want 
conscription, they do not wait for public opinion—they 
make it. Lord Roberts—Ear! and Field Marshal—takes 
the stump, addressing great public audiences, is most 
efficiently stage-managed, and for ten years the organiza- 
tion which he patronizes has been industriously at work.” 
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One needs but to read our daily newspapers to see 
something of the activities of the militarists to organize 
public opinion in their favor. Witness this news item 
under date of November 27: 

As a result of the national agitation of the Navy League 
of the United States, 110 neighborhood and civic clubs in 
Wisconsin will debate this fall on the question of a larger 
sea force. 

In Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, and other Middle 
Western States, Rear Admiral Albert Ross, U. S. N., retired, 
who built the Great Lakes naval training station near Lake 
Bluff, and Congressman-elect George Edmund Foss will be 
among the speakers. 

This program was announced yesterday by William 
Mather Lewis, of Lake Forest, field secretary of the Navy 
League, with headquarters at 1734 First National Bank 
building. Chicago members number more than 100. 


The time has come when those who stand for a better 
order of things must throw all conventionality to the 
wind and start out upon aggressive lines. When an 
editor indulges in loose talk about preparedness, vital 
interests, national honor, and the like; when he makes 
misstatements of facts with reference to international 
matters, let us not be content to shake our heads and 
say, “How silly.” Write the editor; show him his errors ; 
protest against jingoism. If the pacifists are but half 
as vigilant as the militarists, the editor will soon change 
his attitude (assuming, of course, that he attempts hon- 
estly to reflect public opinion). 

When an aspirant for office asks to be sent to Congress, 
the Navy League is pretty quick to find out how he 
stands on the armament question. Somehow the paci- 
fists have considered it undignified to inform themselves 
similarly. The time has come when peace people must 
serve notice upon any man who places his trust for peace 
in huge armaments that he is unfit to hold public office. 

The peace-loving people in this country far outweigh 
the militarists, but they softly blow the flute or the oboe 
or the clarinet, while the militarist rattles the drum. 
Let him continue to rattle it if he must, but let us at 
least exchange our instruments for the trombone or the 
bass horn. 

But in addition to organized, aggressive, co-ordinated 
activity there must be intelligent understanding of the 
fundamental principles of civilism and militarism. 1 
would therefore have those who care sufficiently about 
the future of this world of ours face this fact open- 
mindedly and without prejudice: Europe wanted peace 
and she got war. What is to be the mechanism by which 
men in the future can get what they want? 

With this commanding fact in mind, I would have 
them examine the philosophies of a Bernhardi, a Mahan, 
and a Roosevelt on the one hand, and of a Norman 
Angell or a David Starr Jordan or a Novicow on the 
other. I would have them investigate what is the rela- 
tion of military power to national advantage. Does a 
nation’s commerce depend upon its armed force? | 
would have them review the history of wars and see 
what the arbitrament of the sword has accomplished, 
and then study the history of pacifism and see what the 
arbitrament of reason and law has wrought. With this 


study I would couple an investigation into the activities 
of the war traders and the armament rings. 

As our international problems come up from time to 
time let each man weigh in his mind, Where does our 
duty lie, having due regard for the viewpoint of the 
other fellow ? 


How did it look to other nations when 
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we sent our fleet around the world during the Roosevelt 
regime? Is it a coincidence that Brazil’s and Argen- 
tina’s military expansion began immediately after the 
visit of our fleet? How will it affect our widely her- 
alded profession of desiring to lead the world in peace 
if we improve this time of international unrest, when 
all other great nations are exploding their powder and 
sinking their warships, when they are crippling every 
industry except that of the manufacture of armaments, 
when they are running themselves into virtual financial 
bankruptcy, when they are deluging their respective 
countries with an avalanche of heartache and misery and 
poverty—if, I say, we improve this time for hanging the 
millstone of militarism around our necks, even though 
it be in the name of defense? 

I would also have the student of international affairs 
look into the work of The Hague and determine whether 
possibly there is some connection between the fact that 
the delegates to the Hague Conference were prepon- 
derantly military men and international law experts— 
men to whom a “peace” conference connoted a confer- 
ence for adopting rules of the ring, so to speak—and 
the fact that relatively little was done along the lines of 
examining into the conditions that have produced war 
and evolving a positive substitute for it, but much in 
the direction of drawing up regulations concerning dum- 
dum bullets, explosives, bombardment of unfortified 
towns, and the like. (Incidentally, does not the un- 
ceremoniousness with which dumdum bullets are used, 
and bombs dropped from the sky, and asphyxiating gases 
diffused show how futile it is to expect these rules of 
the game to be observed when the very laws of humanity 
have been outraged ?) 

I am indicating but a few problems at random, each 
of which merits careful study. 

Can the American. public rouse itself from its state 
of lethargy, of tacit acceptance of old standards, without 
examining into the new? 

This is the challenge of pacifism. 


a 


The Drama and the Peace Movement. 
By Rev. William Weston Patton. 


Education is the rallying cry of the age. We in Amer- 
ica have borne testimony to our belief in its power by 
establishing our system of public schools. The “little 
red school-house” has become a familiar sight in our 
land. It has also become a common illustration in our 
vernacular. We believe that the stability and the perma- 
nence of our form of government rests upon the educa- 
tion of the man with the ballot. 

The era of a New Democracy in our land is already 
here. The initiative, the referendum, the direct pri- 
mary, and other new features in our political life are 
gradually taking the control of our national policies out 
of the hands of the few and vesting them in the hands of 
the many. Our nation was founded upon faith in the 
man in the street. And although thus far his direct con- 
trol of its policies has not been as great as it might; al- 
though from the time of Washington and Jefferson down 
to the present time the minority have held the reins of 
power,* today as never before the control of our National 


* “The New Democracy,” by Walter EF. Weyl. 
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Government is passing into the hands of the common 
citizen. Thus a New Democracy is upon us. 

“A progressively diffused education is necessary to the 
maintenance of this democracy. The people may control the 
State and yet not know how to direct that control for the 
benefit of the State or themselves. So today as never before 
wide-spread education is essential.” 


This is particularly true in regard to the subject of 
the future policy of our Government along the lines of 
international peace. Thus far the education of the peo- 
ple upon this subject has been altogether too limited. 
Only those particularly interested in the matter have 
taken the trouble to inform themselves. 

The few outstanding leaders in our land who have 
been fighting for the recognition of the truths of the 
advantages of peace are the chiefs of a very small party 
when compared with the vast population of our nation. 
We all recognize that there has been no wide-spread, con- 
certed attempt to inform the mass of the people about 
international peace. And yet the experience of the peace 
party has amply proved that its propaganda makes the 
greatest headway where information of its work is the. 
most extensive. Here, then, we must concentrate our 
efforts if the people, into whose hands the control of the 
Government is rapidly coming, are to place our nation at 
the forefront of those nations standing for peace. 

How is this education of the people along the lines of 
peace to be accomplished? One way, of course, is 
through our public schools. Children should have the 
ideals of peace taught them. They should be taught that 
allegiance to the flag means something infinitely larger, 
nobler, and more fundamental than carrying a rifle or 
marching in a troop of Boy Scouts behind the band on 
Memorial Day. The time may come when these children 
will have to respond to the call to arms for their coun- 
try’s sake. Let us hope it may not; but the time will 
come inevitably when they must respond to the call of 
citizenship. Put the emphasis upon this kind of patriot- 
ism. The horrors and suffering of war, the shallowness 
and superficiality of military splendor may well be in- 
stilled into their minds, so as to create a hate of it, at the 
same time that allegiance to the’ flag in this line is 
brought out. 

But this education only touches the youth of our land. 
We must go farther. We must educate the parents of 
these same children. And here is where we find our 
hardest task. 

Some men will take the ApvocATE OF PEACE; some 
men will read the pamphlets of the World Peace Founda- 
tion ; some men will study the books of Norman Angell 
and von Bernhardi in order to better post themselves 
upon the subject. This literature is of great value to 
people, and believers in the peace movement should do 
all in their power to make access to it more easy. 

The reading of such literature, however, rather marks 
the second stage in this process of education. The great 
mass of citizcns are either not interested in or are igno- 
rant of the existence of this literature. It is to the edu- 
cation of this class of people that we must especially ad- 
dress ourselves. They need something more exciting; 
they are tired at the end of the day’s work and want to 
be amused. If they are amused, they at the same time 
are willing to be instructed. Here lies the key to the 
situation. 
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Amuse the people. For one thing utilize the moving- 
picture show. The peace party might well influence the 
film companies to put on plays pertaining to peace. Any 
one who has attended a “movie” will instantly see the 
field here to be worked; but there is still another way 
much easier and able to be brought into action at once. 
Give public readings of modern peace plays. 

We all know the power of the drama for either good or 
bad. The modern stage gives many examples of both. 
Many men have debated for a long time as to whether 
they would go on to the stage or into the pulpit. They 
realized the influence for good in them both. The author 
has two friends who thus debated, and one chose the 
pulpit; the other the stage. The drama amuses people. 
It holds their attention. It instructs them. Use it for 
the education of people along peace lines; it works. 

The author speaks from experience. He has tried this 
method and packed the house. Being a thorough be- 
liever in the possibility of educating his fellow-townsmen 
to the truths of the peace movement, and also being much 
interested in the modern stage, he conceived the idea of 
using the one as a means toward the accompiishment of 
the other. Result: full houses and many inquiries for 
more literature, both amusing and serious. 

Now, the author does not claim to be an actor nor a 
public reader. In preparatory school he could not even 
make the “cast,” and in college he lasted through the 
first trial for dramatics and never received a notice to 
return. It therefore does not take great skill. It merely 
takes conviction, and, being a “Sky Pilot,” he would add 
prayer. If any man who sincerely believes in the prin- 
ciples of peace will conscientiously try to give such a 
reading, or strive to interest another who can give it, he 
will be amply repaid. 

In the town of the author we have been running a 
series of four such meetings this winter in the interests 
of international peace. They have come once a month 
and no admittance was charged. Instead a collection 
was taken each time to cover expenses and to send to the 
American Peace Society. 

At the first meeting the author read “In the Van- 
guard,” through the courtesy of Katrina Trask and the 
Macmillan Company. At the second meeting he read 
“The Unseen Empire,” through the courtesy of Atherton 
Brownell and Harper Brothers. At the third meeting he 
read “The Terrible Meek,” through the courtesy of 
Charles Rann Kennedy and Harper Brothers. At the 
fourth meeting a lecturer, secured through the State 
Peace Society, is to speak upon the Peace Propaganda. 
Prof. Jay William Hudson has kindly consented to give 
us in this connection his lecture on “The New Interna- 
tionalism.” 

Speakers can always be obtained for such lectures, and 
the permission of authors and publishers to give readings 
is easily secured. In this connection the literature men- 
tioned above comes far from exhausting the possibilities. 
Bernard Shaw’s “Arms and the Man;” Alfred Noyes’ 
“The Wine Press,” and “Rada” lend themselves well to 
such work. 

The reading of drama thus presents new opportunities 
for educating the people. Its great recommendations 
are, in the first place, that it reaches a class of people 
otherwise untouched by the peace literature, and, in the 
second place, that it can be used by any believer in the 
cause. 
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Education, then, is the fundamental principle which 
the peace party should emphasize in this new era, when 
the control of our national policies is coming so much 
more directly into the hands of the man with the ballot. 
Make people think along these lines and they will vote 
along them. “He made me think” is the keynote of 
Atherton Brownell’s powerful peace play, “The Unseen 
Empire.” And to make people think should be the key- 
note of the peace party’s work. To do this education is 
essential. 

“Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 


Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 





Some Lessons of the War.* 


AN OLp SoLpIER’s Conclusions As TO Wuat It 
Aut Comes To. 


By Homer B. Sprague. 


To the undersigned, carefully observing and much 
meditating during some months spent in the war zone, 
certain propositions seem established and certain con- 
clusions warranted. It is perhaps a duty to suggest 
them for consideration : 

1. The most complete and formidable military and 
naval armament is not only no guaranty of peace, but 
is pretty surely a provocative of war. A nation armed 
to the teeth is easily deluded into thinking itself in- 
vincible, and is prompted to take great risks. To sister 
nations its attitude is a perpetual challenge to a trial 
of strength. Probably Germany would not have drawn 
the sword had she not felt strong enough to crush all 
opposition on land; nor would England, had she not 
felt sure of her ability to dominate the seas. 

2. More extensively, if not more clearly than ever 
before, war is demonstrated to be murder on a great 
scale, if by murder is meant the intentional killing of 
innocent human beings, innocent, because the average 
soldier, whatever his nationality, honestly believes him- 
self to be in duty bound to defend his country against 
bloodthirsty enemies. 

3. While the guilty escape, the guiltless are slain. 
Shakespeare appears to have been the first to declare 
that international war cannot be waged without the 
slaughter of many such. In his “King Henry V” (act 
1, scene 2), the King is urged by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to “unwind his bloody flag” and make war 
on France; but the King’s conscience is tender on this 
very point. He tells the prelate why: 

“For God doth know how many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 

Of what your reverence shall incite us to. 
Therefore take heed how you impawn our person, 
How you awake our sleeping sword of war; 

We charge you, in the name of God, take heed; 
For never two such nations did contend 

Without much fall of blood, whose guiltless drops 
Are every one a woe, a sore complaint 

’Gainst him whose wrong gives edge unto the swords 
That make such waste in brief mortality.” 


“Guiltless drops!” 


ing and unanswerable, against international war. 


This is the argument, everlast- 
vd 
0 





*From the Springfield Daily Republican of November 17. 
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say nothing of the multitudinous shames, horrors, and 
sufferings unspeakable which inevitably follow the ini- 
tial crime, it cannot be carried on without the deliberate 
murder of teus, hundreds, thousands, perhaps hundreds 
of thousands, of innocent men. 

4. Starting with the justification of this fundamental 
iniquity, and recognizing the popular estimate that the 
more numerous the murders the more glorious the 
achievement, it seems logically to follow that any other 
wrong which may be necessary to secure or hasten vic- 
tory is permissible, or even glorious. Success being 
regarded as the highest duty, no law of God or man 
must stand in the way. If a civilian defends his home, 
the punishment must have such “frightfulness” that no 
one will dare repeat the offense. The conqueror’s 
“heart bleeds” with pity, but “necessity knows no law.” 
The logic is that of Satan at first sight of Adam and 
“ve, whom he has come to destroy: 


“And should I at their harmless innocence 

Melt, as I do, yet public reason just— 

Honor and empire with revenge enlarged 

By conquering this new world—compels me now 
To do what else, though damned, I should abhor. 
So spake the fiend, and with necessity, 

The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds.” 


The temptation to cruelty is irresistible. Sheridan 
must make the Shenandoah Valley a howling wilder- 
ness. ‘The Filipino non-combatants “must be made to 
want peace, and want it badly.” Said our General Bell: 
“The American army is the most humane that ever took 
the field; but war is necessarily cruel. It is kill and 
burn, and burn and kill, and again kill and burn.” 
Within the last two or three weeks Admiral Fisher has 
been appointed First Sea Lord of the British Admi- 
ralty. He was a representative of Great Britain at.the 
Hague Conference. There he spoke emphatically 
against the idea that war can be humane. “When you 
have to wring a chicken’s neck,” said he, “all you think 
about is wringing it quickly. You don’t give the 
chicken intervals for refreshment and recuperation. It 
should be the same with warfare. Talk about ‘human- 
izing war!’ You might as well talk of humanizing hell. 
When a silly ass at The Hague got up and talked about 
the amenities of warfare, and putting your prisoners’ 
feet in warm water and giving them gruel, my reply, 1 
regret to say, was considered brutally unfit for publica- 
tion. As if war could be civilized! If I am in com- 
mand when war breaks out, I shall issue my orders. 
The essence of war is violence; moderation is imbecil- 
ity. Hit first, hit hard, hit everywhere !” 

5. The only effective preventive of such murder, and 
of all the consequent accumulations of wrongs and woes, 
must be a recurrence to first principles, as originally 
commanded by the Founder of Christianity. He in- 
sisted that there should be no striking back—that it is 
always better to suffer wrong than to do wrong—and 
that all warfare should be spiritual only. His great 
apostle forbade retaliation, and emphasized the truth of 
the universal brotherhood of man. A partial reliance 
on brute force and violence in matters international, 
rather than on moral suasion, is the fatal mistake thus 
far made by every political state, with perhaps a single 
exception. Penn’s treaty with the Indian savages at 
Philadelphia, in October, 1682, continued unbroken 
more than half a century. Does it not illustrate and 
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prove the entire practicability and effectiveness of the 
common-sense doctrine taught by the Divine Master? 
6. While the war lasts, the professed friends of peace 
should, of course, relax no effort by voice or pen to dis- 
seminate that doctrine. They should go a step further. 
Following the example of the great Teacher, they should 
seek to uproot from the souls of individuals, communi- 
ties, and nations the selfish desire which is the ultimate 
cause of the present and of almost every war—namely, 
the ambition to be or to be accounted superior to others. 
Wherever a competitive prize is offered for relative su- 
periority alone, there the ugly war spirit is fostered. 
How shall combatants on the battlefield be reached ? 

There is but one way. Being in London in the middle 
of August, and knowing from experience in the war be- 
tween the States fifty years ago how soldiers in the field 
hunger and thirst for reading matter, and that every 
German can read, I ventured to urge upon Earl Kitch- 
ener and the Times that pungent and powerful appeals 
should be printed in the German language, and that, in- 
stead of explosives, millions of such leaflets should daily, 
while the war continued, be dropped from a great height 
upon the swarms of invaders. I quoted our Pierpont’s 
lines on the ballot: 

“There is a weapon firmer set 

And surer than the bayonet; 

A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 
And executes a freeman’s will, 
As lightning does the will of God!” 


7. When the murder business ends, as it will by and 
by in the complete exhaustion of the warring nations, 
they will want no more bloodshed. The United States 
then should be prompt to seize the opportunity to per- 
form the most beneficent and glorious deed in the po- 
litical history of the world. That would be to invite all 
the nations of the earth to send delegates as its guests 
and at its expense te a conference at Washington, and, 
being the first to set the example, to urge them to pledge 
themselves solemnly and unanimously to stop instantly 
and forever all preparation for war. 

Newton, Mass. 


The New Orleans Celebration of a 
Century of Peace. 
By J. J. Hall. 


Under the authority of an act of the General As- 
sembly of Louisiana the Louisiana Historical Society 
undertook the very difficult task of commemorating the 
Centenary of the Battle of New Orleans and the com- 
pletion of One Hundred Years of Peace between the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and the United States 
of America. 

This celebration took place in the city of New Orleans 
on the 8th, 9th, and 10th days of January, 1915. The 
American Peace Centenary Committee and the Canadian 
Peace Centenary Association also took an active part. 
Several peace societies were included, and the American 
Peace Society was represented by its Director for the 
South Atlantic States Department. The State of Louisi- 
ana was represented by its governor and his staff; the 
city of New Orleans by its mayor and council; the 
Daughters of 1776 and 1815 sent delegates from various 
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States; the United States Army contributed the Fourth 
and Seventh Regiments of infantry, and the Navy the 
officers and crew of the battleship Rhode Island. It was 
a great disappointment that the President of the United 
States could not attend in person, though he was well 
represented by Mr. Andrew J. Peters. England had a 
special envoy to represent King George, and Canada sent 
over some of her ablest officials. 

The receptions and all of the social features displayed 
much thought, fine taste, and an endeavor to please; 
the banquet, given to about 500, was a very brilliant 
affair, while the city itself was gaily illuminated and flags 
were flying in every part. Great crowds of people at- 
tended all the public gatherings ; many hundreds of per- 
sons tried in vain to get into the buildings already filled 
to the utmost. One could hardly have estimated the 
thousands of persons who witnessed the interesting events 
on the field of Chalmette. A gold medal was given 
for the King of England and one for the President of 
the United States, and before the assembled multitude 
the official representatives of both nations stood and, 
facing each other, grasped hands, while hundreds of 
pupils from the public schools joined in singing “God 
Save the King” and “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

The Governor of Louisiana did well in calling atten- 
tion to the fact that this great gathering was not so 
much to commemorate victory on the field of battle as 
it was to celebrate a century of peace. 

There were several features, more of a local character, 
which added much to the interest of the people of the 
State of Louisiana, such as the official unveiling of the 
Chalmette Monument by the United States Daughters 
of 1776 and 1812. The flags of England and America, 
as they were in 1815, ascended, one on each side of the 
monument, and then the flag of the United States of 
the present time proudly soared aloft, while the great 
congregation sang heartily “My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 

A very impressive feature was the ceremonial pageant 
in Jackson Square, replicating in every detail the crown- 
ing of Jackson as it took place after the Battle of New 
Orleans. The eighteen States of the Union of that 
period were represented by young ladies in appropriate 
costume. A grand pontifical mass and Te Deum in the 
St. Louis Cathedral, as in the original ceremony, fol- 
lowed. At this solemn reproduction, when every sitting 
and standing place was occupied, the Rev. De la Morinere 
delivered an impassioned oration and made an earnest 
plea in behalf of universal peace. 

We presume that the great military and naval pa- 
geants, witnessed by tens of thousands, when probably 
more than three thousand men marched to the strains 
of martial music, ought to have notice, but to us there 
was nothing beautiful in their guns, nothing in the 
sabers and cannon to cheer over. Militarism has no 
attraction for us. We hope the day will soon come when 
there will be a federation of the great nations, with an 
army and navy for constabulary purposes only, and war, 
with all its horrors, shall be left forever behind, and the 
maxim “We must fight for our rights” shall give way to 
a better one—“Let nations go to a high court for their 
rights and abide by the decision.” 

Here would be our criticism upon this otherwise splen- 
did celebration. Not enough was made of the achieve- 
ments, the victories of peace. We are not rejoicing over 
the glories (?) of war, but of the triumphs of peace, 
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during one hundred years. For peace we have no tears 
to shed ; no children are orphaned; no youth slain. The 
display may not be so spectacular, but it is far more 
enduring. 

Not that peace was forgotten in this convention. Our 
Canadian friends added much to the significance of the 
celebration, with Lieutenant Governor Brown, Chief 
Justice Riddle, E. H. Scammell, the efficient secretary of 
the Canadian Centenary Association, and several others, 
fully deserving the marked attention paid them. No 
remarks uttered were more weighty than those made by 
Hon. Oscar S. Straus. He showed that no nation is fit 
to be its own arbiter where another nation is involved ; 
that fighting for our supposed rights may be fighting 
for the wrongs of others; that no question can be settled 
rightly at the cannon’s mouth; that we must contend 
for the same principles between nations as we desire to 
flourish in nations; that the Treaty of Ghent left no 
bitter feeling, no desire for revenge on either side, and 
he contrasted it with the feeling on the part of one of 
the countries following the terms imposed in 1870. It 
was a noble plea for justice and kindness, forbearance 
and patience, among the nations now at war when the 
hour for peace shall arrive. 

For the success of this great occasion too much credit 
cannot be given to Mr. John A. Stewart, of New York, 
chairman of the American Peace Centenary Committee, 
and to the Hon. W. O. Hart, of New Orleans. 

Great Britain and the United States can well be 
thankful for this celebration ; but we long for another— 
a greater celebration—one for the world’s peace ; for this 
let us labor, hope, and pray. 





*- 


A Model for School Peace Leagues. 


Superintendent Henry P. Emerson, of Buffalo, for 
years an enthusiastic advocate of world peace, has given 
impetus to the work of the Teachers’ Training School 
Branch of the American School Peace League by encour- 
aging its members in forming branches in the other 
schools of Buffalo. 

Under the direction of Principal Byron H. Heath, the 
young teachers made themselves familiar with the peace 
movement in general and with the activities of the 
American School Peace League before attempting to 
present the subject to prospective branches. 

Students selected the schools from which they had 
graduated and gave their advanced classes short talks, 
emphasizing the desirability of affiliating with the great 
American peace movement by membership in the League. 
As many of the students had graduated from academies 
under the jurisdiction of the Catholic Church, these 
academies also were reached, Bishop Colton having first 
expressed to the young women his hearty approval of 
their efforts. 

The work of organizing spread over several weeks, a 
fact which resulted in many ways to the advantage of 
the League. The weekly press reports aroused consid- 
erable interest among citizens; schools that had been 
indifferent in the beginning were known to express a 
desire to join; the students profited by one another’s ex- 
periences in organizing; greater familiarity was gained 
with available literature for distribution, and cumula- 
tive interest in the work awakened the desire to extend 
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the activity beyond their own city. By mailing marked 
copies of Buffalo dailies to student friends in. other 
cities, the young women widened their own conception 
of their work and gave publicity to the movement. Al- 
though the project invaded the time of the students and 
required considerable effort, they were unanimous in 
declaring that they had received more benefit than they 
had given. 

A glance at the prevailing nationalities represented 
in the branches recently formed shows something of the 
need of this work in Buffalo, with its large proportion 
of alien population. In this connection it was noted 
that the work immediately began to bear fruit in the 
conduct of pupils toward one another, and that in a 
number of instances the atmosphere was improved. 

When every school in Buffalo has been reached, it is 
the purpose of the Teachers’ Training School Branch to 
assemble the officers of all city branches and to discuss 
and outline courses for those desiring direction. 





The Emergency Federation of Peace 
Forces in Chicago. 


Late in November a number of citizens interested in 
peace, representing various points of view and coming 
from various walks of life, held a meeting at Hull House 
to consider the problems arising out of the world war, 
with a view to focussing the attention of the Chicago 
public upon them in a constructive way. An Emergency 
Peace Committee was appointed, with Miss Addams as 
chairman and Mr. Lochner as secretary, which arranged 
for a peace rally at the Garrick Theater on December 5, 
addressed by Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence and Mme. Rosika 
Schwimmer; and a meeting of delegates of various 
bodies at the City Club on December 19, at which the 
Emergency Federation of Peace Forces was definitely 
launched. Twenty-one organizations were represented, 
among them the National Socialist Party, Political 
Equality League, Federation of Churches, and the like. 
Since then three other organizations have given their 
adherence to the Federation. 

The officers of the Emergency Federation are: Miss 
Jane Addams, chairman; Louis P. Lochner, secretary ; 
Mrs. Bertram W. Sippy, treasurer, and an executive com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. Martin Schiitze, Miss Florence 
Holbrook, Miss Margaret Haley, Prof. Graham Taylor, 
Revs. Jenkin Lloyd Jones and Martin D. Hardin, and 
Messrs. Henry C. Morris, Carl D. Thompson, and John 
C. Kennedy. 

The Emergency Federation aims to secure the widest 
possible adoption by peace, civic, labor, religious, social, 
scientific, and other organizations of a minimum pro- 
gram for constructive peace, so that an intelligent public 
opinion may direct the terms of settlement of the present 
world catastrophe with a view to insuring permanent 
peace. 

A tentative program for constructive peace has been 
adopted by it and is being distributed in vast quantities 
in response to a nation-wide demand for copies. Hamil- 
ton Holt, of The Independent, has characterized it as 
“the best thing of its kind that I have seen.” 

The first public meeting held by the Federation took 
place at the Powers Theater on January 17. The spirit 
of the gathering which filled the theater to capacity is 
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evident from the following comment in a prominent 
newspaper : 


“An unusual mode of peace campaigning was inaugurated 
at the first public mass meeting called by the Emergency 
Federation of Peace Forces since its recent organization in 
Chicago. The stereopticon, flags of all nations draped on the 
stage—especially the flags of the United States and the war- 
ring nations—banners with appropriate peace mottos, car- 
ried into the meeting place by school children—all these 
things gave to the meeting a picturesqueness that has been 
wanting in the academic discussions on peace that so often 
characterize peace meetings. 

“The stereopticon was used to throw on the screen signifi- 
cant statements from prominent persons all the way from 
George Washington to Eugene V. Debs. Interspersed were 
cartoons on the war and short statements, calculated to set 
the audience thinking, like “What is the war about?” “What 
are you doing for peace?” and the like. That these numer- 
ous sentiments were appreciated by the audience was evi- 
dent from the many interruptions by applause with which 
one slide after another was received. 

“Further color was lent to the meeting by the appearance, 
in Elizabethan costume, of the Fuller Sisters, of Dorset, Eng- 
land, who sang their beautiful anti-war songs in a manner 
that moved everybody present. Among these songs the dole- 
ful “Five Souls” deserves special mention. It describes how 
the spirit of five soldiers, each of them of a different nation- 
ality, relates how he fell in battle, and closes with the re- 
frain on the part of each soldier, ‘I gave my life for free- 
dom, this I know; for those who bade me fight told me so.’ 

“The speakers were: Miss Jane Addams, who presented 
the women’s point of view in the peace program, and pledged 
the support of enlightened womanhood to the peace propa- 
ganda; Mr. John C: Kennedy, Secretary of the Socialist 
Party, who outlined the program of the Emergency Federa- 
tion of Peace Forces, already published in the Monitor; Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, who exposed the futility of armaments: 
Miss Florence Holbrook, who presented resolutions, unani- 
mously adopted by that huge assembly, calling for a halt in 
the armament program of the United States, for the nation- 
alization of armaments, for the formation of a federation of 
the world, and for the calling in Chicago of a nation-wide 
conference on February 27 and 28; and Louis I’. Lochner, 
who, alluding to the presence of the school children, pleaded 
in the name of future generations for the settlement of this 
war along lines that will make for permanent peace.” 





Peace and War Measures Before 
Congress. 


(Legislation is introduced into either House of Congress, 
and bills or resolutions are numbered consecutively as filed. 
They are immediately referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee, whose reports bring them to the originating House for 
passage. The following abbreviations ure employed: S., 
Senate Bill; H. R., House of Representatives Bill; J. Res., 
Joint Resolution; Con. Res., Concurrent Resolution; Res., 
Resolution; Rept., Report; bills approved by the President 
become statutes, public or private, and are numbered in the 
order of enactment. When legislation enacted is noted the 
number of the Index to the Daily Congressional Record. 
which gives the complete record of the bill, has been added. ) 


International Affairs. 


By Mr. Bartholdt, of Missouri: Resolution (H. J. Res. 405) 
providing for world organization to secure permanent peace. 
To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. Edmonds, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15347) 
authorizing the President of the United States to enter into 
certain contracts with steamships or steamship lines using the 
Panama Canal. To the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. Gore, of Oklahoma: A bill (S. 7190) to create an 
international trade and tariff board. To the Committee on 
Finance, 

By Mr. Gore, of Oklahoma: Resolution (S. J. Res. 197) 
creating an international board of trade. To the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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By Mr. Gorman, of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 20778) to regu- 
late the exportation of foodstuffs, and for other purposes. To 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. Guernsey, of Maine: A bill (H. R. 17388) to repeal 
the act of July 26, 1911, entitled ‘‘An act to promote recip 
rocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for 
other purposes.’’ To the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. Kelly, of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. Res. 597) 
directing the Secretary of State to inform the House of 
Representatives as to arrangements for transmitting relief 
funds from American Jews to their suffering relatives and 
friends in countries in Europe in war. To the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. Levy, of New York: A bill (H. R. 


18458) to pro 


vide for international notes, and for other purposes. To the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. Levy, of New York: Resolution (H. J. Res. 365) 


requesting the President to take such steps as he may deem 
necessary to have the Republic of Cuba reimburse the United 
States for expenditures from the United States. To the Com 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. Lobeck, of Nebraska: Resolution (H. J. Res. 404) 
authorizing an embargo on commerce under certain conditions. 
To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. (Embargoes are un 
constitutional.) 

By Mr. Towner, of lowa: Resolution (H. J. Res. 395) to 
prohibit the exportation of arms, ammunition and munitions of 
war during time of war. Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Military and Naval. 
(All bills for armament increase should be opposed strongly) 

By Mr. Anthony, of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 
crease the United States Army. To the Committee on 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. Bathrick, of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12471) to reorganize 
and inerease the efficiency of the personnel of the United 
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States Navy. To the Committee on Naval Affairs. Also by 
Mr. Britten, of Illinois (H. R. 17951). 
By Mr. Britten, of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 20327) to in- 


crease the personnel of the Army and erganize a reserve force 

of citizen soldiery. To the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. Chamberlain, of Oregon: Fight bills as follows, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

(S. 6691) To establish a council of national defense. 

(8. 6962) To better provide for the care and protection of 
property furnished by the United States for 
the ase of the Organized Militia. 

To increase the efficiency of the Uniteil States 
Army by creating an Army transportation 
reserve corps. 

To increase the number of officers in the Signal 
Corps of the United States Army. Also by 
Mr. Gardner, of Massachusetts (H. R. 20497). 

To increase the efficiency of the Regular Army 
of the United States and to provide a reserve 
force of enlisted men. 

To authorize the maintenance of organizations 
of the mobile army at their maximum 
strength, and to provide an increase of 1,000 
officers. Also by Mr. Gardner, of Massachu- 
setts (H. R. 20528). 

(S. 6967) To inerease the authorized strength of 
Coast Artillery Corps of the Army. 

To inerease the efficiency of the Army of the 
United States by creating a reserve of officers, 
and for other purposes. 

By Mr. Crosser, of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 20147) to eliminate 
private interest in war and preparation for war by providing 
Government facilities for producing and manufacturing mili- 
tary and naval equipment, by prohibiting the export of 
privately made munitions of war, and by reservation to the 
Government of coal and fue] oil in the public lands. To the 
Committee on Military Affairs. Debated. 

By Mr. Dale, of New York: A bill (H. R. 19910) to increase 
the Navy. To the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. Edmonds, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 18336) to 
authorize the President of the United States to build or 
acquire steamships for use as naval auxiliaries and transports, 
and to arrange for the use of these ships when not needed for 
such service, and to make an appropriation therefor. To the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


(S. 6963) 


(S. 6964) 


(S. 6965) 


(S. 6966) 


the 


(S. 6968) 
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By Mr. Lewis, of Illinois: Resolution (S. Res. 492) that 
the Committees on Naval Affairs and Military Affairs make 
investigation as to expenditures since 1896 of deficiency ap- 
propriations to the Army and Navy. To the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts: A bill (S. 6978) to in- 
crease the efficiency of the Army. To the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. Hay, of Virgina: <A bill (H. R. 20347) making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916. To the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. Debated. Passed House. 

(The regular Administration bill.) 

By Mr. Hobson: A bill (H. R. 1829) to provide for auxili- 
ary vessels for the Navy. To the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. Hulings,.of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 19555) to 
promote the public service and the national defense, and 
making an appropriation therefor. To the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’Shaunessy, of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 19441) 
providing for an appropriation of $1,500,000 to be expended 
for the manufacture of torpedoes at the torpedo station, New- 
port, R. I. To the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. Owen, of Oklahoma: Resolution (S. J. Res, 227) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to declaration of war. To the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. Padgett, of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 20975) mak- 
ing appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes. To the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

: (The regular Administration bill.) 

By Mr. Parker, of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 20344) for 
the establishment of a naval volunteer force of seamen, and 
for the government of the same. To the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. Post, of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 20691) to sell and dis- 
pose of the Panama Canal bonds not heretofore authorized and 
not disposed of, to expend the proceeds in further fortifying 
and strengthening existing fortifications of the coast defenses 
of the United States and its insular possessions, and to 
strengthen the Navy of the United States. To the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. Weeks, of Massachusetts: A bill (S. 6936) to pro- 
vide for commissioned officers for the reserve and volunteer 
forces of the United States in time of actual or threatened 
war. To the Committee on Military Affairs. 


National. 


By Mr. Raker, of California: A bill (H. R. 20976) to pro- 
hibit the coming of Asiatic laborers into the United States, 
and for other purposes. To the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. Root, of New York: A bill (S. 6076) to authorize 
the issuance during 1915 of a coin of the denomination of 25 
cents, as may be required for the ordinary purposes of circu- 
lation, to commemorate the opening of the Panama Canal 
and the centenary of peace. To the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. Sherman, of Illinois: A bill (S. 7302) providing for 
the celebration of the semi-centennial anniversary of the act 
of emancipation, and for other purposes. To the Committee 
on Industrial Expositions. 


Peace Conference. 


By Mr. Curry, of California: Resolution (H. J. Res. 396) 
authorizing and empowering the President to invite all 
nations to send delegates to a convention to provide for dis- 
armament, for the creation of an international legislature, an 
international court, and international army and navy police, 
and for other purposes. To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. Hensley, of Missouri: Resolution (H. J. Res. 401) 
looking toward an international peace conference at The 
Hague after the close of the war in Europe. To the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. Also a similar bill by Mr. Owen, of 
Oklahoma (S. J. Res 219). 

By Mr. Hobson, of Alabama: Resolution (H. J. Res. 400) to 
establish an investigating peace commission To the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 





February, 


Book Reviews. 


Japan To America. A symposium of papers by politi- 
cal leaders and representative citizens of Japan on 
the condition in Japan and on the relations between 
Japan and the United States. Edited by Naoichi 
Masaoka. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sens, 1914. 
Price, $1.25. 235 pp. 


The American edition of this work is issued under the 
auspices of the Japan Society of America. In the vol- 
ume are included 35 essays, the first by Count Okuma 
on “Our National Mission.” Among other writers are 
Viscount Kaneko, Baron Shibusawa, and Baron Saka- 
tani, who treats of “Various Standpoints of Peace Work- 
ers.” Genuine kindly feeling toward America is evinced 
in these brief utterances of representatives of Japan, and 
a final rebuke administered to the jingoistic element 
rampant in parts of this land. 


War’s ArrermatH. By David Starr Jordan and Har- 
vey Ernest Jordan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1914. 104 pp. Price, 75c. net. 


In this small volume Dr. Jordan and his son (than 
whom none are better prepared to speak on the relation 
of eugenics and the progress of the race as affected by 
war) have concisely presented the effects of our own 
Civil War on certain sections of the South. The book 
is in two sections: I. War’s Aftermath in Virginia and 
II. War’s Aftermath in Macedonia. From answers to 
certain questions general conclusions are drawn as to the 
resultant weakening of the national life in many respects. 
Similar results are seen in the Balkan States, and de- 
scribed by Dr. Jordan after his trip of investigation to 
that country. Logical thought can find but one conclu- 
sion from data of this sort: that war always robs a 
country of those most physically fit to become the fathers 
of the next generation, and that many years must be 
spent before hate is forgotten and men find new life in 
new interests. More than ever is it evident that those 
who do not do the fighting are the ones who want war. 
No better summary can be given than these words of a 
Confederate soldier: 


“The South is the better by far for the spread of educa- 
tion, for its willingness to work, for the loss of slavery, for 
the maintenance of the Union, and for the development of 
business. But for the war, as war, there was no redeeming 
feature, no benefit to any one, not one word to be said.” 


War. By W. Douglas Newton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 236 pages. Preface by Robert Hugh 
Benson, and introduction by Rudyard Kipling. 


This novel tells a horrible story of war seen intimately 
by a non-combatant who is in the path of an invading 
army. A dozen times one is tempted to close the book 
and shut away the ugly, nauseating pictures of the de- 
grading brutalities which follow in the wake of war. 
This faithful and eloquent picture of war—of villages 
aimlessly devastated, food destroyed, terror-stricken 
women and children trodden down and outraged—must 
be a warning to the high spirits who think of it in terms 
of the gold braid, brass bands, and prancing horses of 
the parade ground. One should see clearly, as Rafael 


Brun saw only when he faced death, that it was his 
He had refused to think it could touch him. 


fault. 
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Branches of American Peace Society. 


THE Burrato Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary, Erie Co. Bank Bldg. 
THE CuicaGo PEAcE Society, 116 South Michigan Ave. 
Henry C. Morris, President. 
Luuis P. Lochner, Secretary. 
CINCINNATI ARBITRATION AND Peace Society, Cincinnati, O. 
D. B. Meacham, President, Carew Building. 
, Secretary. 
THE CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rev. Minot O. Simons, President. 
Ixmma M. Perkins, Secretary, 2125 Adelbert Road. 
THE CONNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Wilbur Fisk Gordy, President. 
Prof. C. M. Geer, Secretary, 1507 Broad St. 
THE GEORGIA PEACE Society, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. J. J. Hall, Secretary, First Baptist Church Bldg. 
Section: Atlanta Peace Society, Atlanta, Ga. 
Roy Dorsey, President. 
George T. Northen, Secretary. 
GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. E. Baruch, President, 57 E. 77th St. 
Rev. Henry Rexroth, Secretary, 107 East 112th St. 
THE INDIANA PEAcE Society, Indianapolis, Ind. 
William Lowe Bryan, President. 
Rev. Morton C. Pearson, Secretary. 
THE MAINE Peace Society, 95 Exchange Street, Portland. 
George L. Crosman, President, 564 Forest Ave. 
George E. Fogg, Secretary. 
THE MARYLAND PEACE Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
P. Augustus Grill, Secretary, 563 Calvert Bldg. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE Society, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
Hon. Samuel J. Elder, President. 
H. 8S. Haskins, Secretary. 
Section: The Fall River Peace Society, Fall River, Mass. 
Hector L. Belisle, President. 
Miss Mary W. Hart, Secretary. 
Section: 7'he New Bedford Peace Society, New Bedford, Mass. 
Allen P. Keith, President. 
Helen H. Seabury, Secretary, 414 County St. 
Section: The Springfield Peace and Arbitration Society. 
Wm. W. McClench, President, Springfield, Mass. 
Horace J. Rice, Exec. Secretary, 523 Lyman Bldg. 
THE MINNESOTA PEACE Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cyrus Northrop, LL. D., President. 
W. D. R. MacLeod, Sec. and Treas., Gilfillan Block, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Section: Northfield Peace Society, Northfield, Minn. 
Donald J. Cowling, President, Carleton College. 
T. L. Harris, Secretary. 
Section: St. Paul Peace Society, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rey. C. W. Barnes, President, 207 E. 4th St. 
Miss Magdalen Kasmirski, Sec.-Trsr., 242 Forbes Av. 
THE MIissouR!I PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, President. 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
Section: The Columbia Peace Society, Columbia, Mo. 
Dr. R. H. Jesse, President. 
Manley O. Hudson, Secretary. 
THE NEBRASKA PEACE Society, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Hon. Don L. Love, President. 
Rev. A. L. Weatherly, Secretary. 
Tue NEw HAMPSHIRE PEACE SOcIETY. 
Ernest Fox Nichols, President, Hanover, N. H. 
W. W. Thayer, Secretary, Concord, N. H. 
Section: The Derry Peace Society, Derry, N. H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rev. G. Haslam, Secretary. 
THE New York Peace Society, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Andrew Carnegie, President. 
William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 
Section: Auburn Peace Society, Auburn, N. Y. 
Hon. William Collier, President. 
W. S. Ewell, Secretary. 
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Section: Hudson and Mohawk Rivers Peace Society, Albuny. 
William Gorham Rice, President. 
Frederick E. Wadhams, Secretary, 37 Tweddle Bldg. 
Section: Niagara Peace Society, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Hon. Peter A. Porter, President, Niagara Falls. 
Jas. H. Rand, Jr., Secretary. 
Section: Poughkeepsie Peace Society, Poughkeepsie, \. Y. 
Prof. Jean C. Bracq, l’resident. 
Edward F. Carey, Secretary. 
THE NEW York ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2046 First Ave., N. Y. 
THE NorFOLK PEACE Society, Norfolk, Va. 
Stuart Nye Hutchison, President. 
Vernon I’Anson, Secretary, Seaboard Bank Bldg. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE Society, Berkeley, Cal. 
William C. Allen, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary, 2218 Durant Ave. 
Section: San José Normal School Peace Society. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE Society, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Edward C. Bellows, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary, Berkeley, Cal. 
Section: The Redlands Peace Society, Redlands, Cal. 
William C. Allen, President. 
Mrs. C. H. Covelle, Secretary, 231 Grant St. 
NorTH CAROLINA PEACE Society, Raleigh, N. C. 
Hon. J. Y. Joyner, President. 
John D. Berry, Secretary. 
THE OREGON PEACE Society, Oregonian Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Judge Fenton, President. 
William H. Galvani, Secretary. 
THE ORLANDO PEACE Society, Orlando, Fla. 
W. R. O'Neal, President. 
W. S. Branch, Jr., Secretary. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY. 
Thomas Raeburn White, President. 
Prof. William I. Hull, Secretary, Swarthmore, Pa. 
J. Augustus Cadwallader, Exec. Sec., 1000 Bailey 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Section: The Pittsburgh Peace Society, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Hon. Joseph Buffington, President. 
Marvin F. Scaife, Secretary, 313 Sixth Ave. 
Section: Titusville Peace Society, Titusville, Pa. 
Rev. Samuel Semple, President. 
Cc. E. Martin, Secretary. 
THE RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE 
Society, Providence, R. I. 
Hon. William Paine Sheffield, Pres., Newport, R. I. 
Hon. Frederick H. Jackson, Secretary. 
Tue TENNESSEE PEACE Society, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
, President. 
Dr. J. J. Hall, Acting Secretary. 
THE UTau PEACE Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Governor William Spry, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THe VERMONT PEACE Society, Montpelier, Vt. 
Hon. Frank Plumley, President. 
Rev. H. A. Flint, Secretary, Montpelier, Vt. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON PEACE Society, Seattle, Wash. 
Rey. J. D. O. Powers, President. 
Mrs. H. P. Fish, Sec., 4706 Fourteenth Ave. N. E. 
THE WASHINGTON (D. C.) PEACE Society. 
Arthur Ramsay, President, Fairmont Seminary. 
F. E. Barrows, Secretary, McLachlen Bldg. 
THE WISCONSIN PEACE Society, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Hon. Wm. H. Hatton, President, New London. 
Prof. Arnold B. Hall, Secretary, 408 No. Henry St. 
THE YOUNGSTOWN PEACE Society, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Carroll Thornton, President. 
Dr. J. W. Van Kirk, Secretary. 
AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 
COMMISSION ON PEACE AND ARBITRATION OF THE 
CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 
Dr. C. S. Macfarland, Sec., 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. City. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prof. S. F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs. Ohio 
PEACE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 
Prof. Allen D. Hole, President, Richmond, Ind. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 





Prices Include Postage. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.—By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price, $1.50 per hundred, Third edition, 


Annual Report of the Directors of the American Peace 
Society for 1913-1914. 15 cts. per copy. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.——By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cts. each. 


A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 25 cts. per hundred. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 ects. each; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Century of Anglo-American Peace.—By James L. Tryon. 
12 pages. Price, 3 ets. each; $2.00 per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg.—Letter Leafiet No. 4. 
Price, 25 ets. per hundred. 

The Christ of the Andes.—S8 pages. 
hundred. 

The Churches and the Peace Movement.—By Rev. James L. 
Tryon. 4 pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 

The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By J. H. De Forest, D.D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic 
waste. By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy; $3.00 per hundred. 


The Doom of War.—By Arthur Deeria Call. 
5 ets. per copy. 


Illustrated. $1.00 per 


24 pages. Price, 

Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

Economic Facts for Practical People-—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
New edition, revised. Price, $1.00 per hundred. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price, 5 cts., or $3.50 per hundred. 

The Forces That Failed and The Burden of the Nations.— 
Two lectures by Dr. Thomas E. Green. 40 pages, with 
cover. Price, 15 ets. each; $10.00 per hundred. 

Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price, 5 ets. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 
History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—16 

pages. Price, 5 ets. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages, with music. 5 cts. each; 
35 ets. per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price, 
5 ets. each; $3.00 per hundred. 

The International Mind.—By Nicholas Murray Butler. 12 
pages. Price, 5 cts. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 
Tryon. 8 pages. 2 ets. each; $1.25 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States?—By Rev. J. H. 
De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 

Military Drill in Schools—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL. D. 
8 pages. Price, 3 cts., or $1.50 per hundred. 

The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 

Peace,—By David J, Brewer, 20 pages, 5 cts. per copy. 
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Court.—B, 
00 per 


The Monroe Doctrine and the International 
William I. Hull. 16 pages. Price, 5 ets. each; $3 
hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child.—By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.- 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D. 12 pages. Price, 5 ets. 
each; $3.00 per hundred. 


**Organized Insanity,’’ or The Hague. 
Mahan. By Geo. W. Nasmyth. 12 pp. 


The Peace Palace at The Hague.—S pages. Illustrated. Price, 


2 ets. each; $1.50 per hundred. 


A Reply to Admiral 
$2.00 per hundred. 


Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. A 
valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, ete. 
Revised. 26 pages. Price, 10 cts.; $5.00 per hundred. 

Should any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration? 
By Hon. J. H. Ralston. Second edition. 8 pages. $1.00 
per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces 


ter, D.D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
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